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JOY AND GRIEF. 


OnE summer morn, when dewy flowers 
Displayed their fairest smile, 

Young Joy forsook his happy bowers 
To forth awhile : 

He hied him to a silvery stream, 
That rippled down the glade, 

And there along its verdant brim 
His thoughtless gambols played. 


High o’er his head the willow flung 
Its gold stems to the air, 

While many a jocund warbler sung 
His swect-toned matin there. 

He smiled to list the bees’ soft hum, 
Far from the din of men, 

And the wild pheasant’s distant drum 
Swell echoing through the glen. 


And oft his restless form he threw 
Sheer in the dancing tide, 

‘To pluck wild water-flowers that grew 

alo ong the streamlet’s side : 

Soon on his fair unclouded brow 
A lovely wreath appears, 

Pure as the pearls of winter’s snow, 
And gemmed with night's rich tears 


Thus played he many a sunny hour, 
With bosom glad and free, 
Tul, tired, he sought a neighbouring bower 
And slumbered dreamily. 
Deep from her cypress-circied cell, 
Grief spied the form of Joy, 
And softly stealing down the del! 
Knelt by the sleeping boy. 


Aside she flung his locks of gold, 
And gazed with deepening sigh, 
Till from her cheek a tear-drop rolled, 
And dewed his half-closed eye : 
He woke and sought with ready hand 
To wipe the tear away ; 
| But, ah! no power at his command 
Could dry that cankering spray 


Pensive he left the lone recess, 
And his bright home regained, 

Where still mid all his sportiveness 
That hapless guest remained 

And thus where’er his form we seek, 
In scenes beneath the sky, 

We tind a smile upon his cheek, 


A tear-drop in his eve! Protevs 





POPULAR TALES. 


PREPARATIONS FOR PLEASURE. 
A PICNIC 
BY HORACE &MITH 
> give a pie-nic party a fair chance of success, it must be 
iImost impromptu : projected at twelve o'clock at night at the 
earliest, executed at twelve o'clock on the following day at the 
and even then the odds are fearfully against it. The 
lumate of England is not remarkable for knowing its own 
mind ; nor is the weather “ 
bright August moon, suspended in a clear sky, may be lady 
usher to a morn of fog, sleet, and drizzle. Then, again—but 
this being tender ground, we will only hint at the possib'lity of 
such a change—a lady of the intended party might quit the 
drawing-room at nightin the sweetest humour tnaginable, 
imake he ‘fr appearance at breakfast in a less amiable mood, or, 
perhaps, “ prefer taking breakfast in her own room,’—from 
which notice husbands sometimes infer that such a change 
has taken place. 
Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, a retired 
\iwimity of London, determined, 
to 


latest ; 


so fixed in its resolve” but that a 


and 


silk mercer, in the 
notwithstanding all these 
have a pic-nic party on the twenty-fourth of 
August, his wedding day. On the third of July, Mr. Claudius 


urguments 


Post, looked out of his parlour window to watch the horticul- 
tural pursuits of his better part. Mr. Bagshaw had become a 
member of one of the “ march-of-intellect-societies,” and was 


Ilow fortunate we shal! be, dear,” 








sagshaw, after eating his breakfast and reading the Morning | 


confident that the pic-nic would turn out a very pleasant thing | 
said Mr. Bagshaw, “ how 


happy we shall be, if the weather should be as tine on our | 
wedding-day as it is now.” 

“True, love,” replied Mrs. Bagshaw, “but this is only the 
third of July, and, as the anniversary of our happy day is the } 
twenty-fourth of August, the weather may change.” 

This proposition Mr. Bagshaw did not attempt to deny. 

The Bagshaws were the happiest couple in the world. Be- 
ing blest with the negative blessing of no offspring, the stream 
lof their affections was not diverted into little channels, but || 


bosom to bosom. They never disputed, they never quarreled. 
Yes, they did sometimes, but then it was from a mutual over- 
anxiety to please. Each was afraid to pronounce a choice, 
lor a preference, lest it might be disagreeable to the other; and 
hence there occasionally did arise little bickerings, and tiffings, 
and miffings, which were quite as unpleasant in their effects, 
and sometimes as difficult to settle, as quarrels originating in 
less amiable causes. 

“ But,” said Mr. Bagshaw, referring to the barometer, 
instrument for indicating the present state and probable 
changes of the weather, still maintains its elevation; and I 
| tell you what, dear, if the weather should be preposterous on 
ithe twenty-fourth of August, suppose, instead of going into 
the north, as we did last year, we migrate into Kent or Surrey ? 
|| Instead of dining at Hampstead, as we did last year, shall we 
| go to Greenwich, or to Putney, and eat little fishes ? 


“the 





| so-intended question. 
| “ But I put it to your choice, dear.” 

“ Either—or neither—please yourself, love, and you are sure 

you will please me.” 

I “Pshaw! but it is for the gratification of your—or, more 
} properly seeaking, for your gratification. I submit to you an 
alternative for the purpose of election ; and you know, Jane 
| I repudiate indifference, even as concerning or applying to 
{| trifles.” 

} “You know, Claudius, we have but one wish, 
| please each other; so do you decide.” 

“But, Mrs. Bagshaw, | must promulgate a request that— 

| having, as I have, no desire, but to please you—you will— 

“* How, 
obedient as to choose that you should have the choice entirely 
your own way? This treatment of me is monstrous !’’ 

And here Mrs. Bagshaw did what is usual and proper for 

| ladies to do on such occasions—she burst into tears 








and that isto 


sir! would you force me to choose, when I am so 


| “Why then, madam, to use a strong expression, I must say 
that 
But a loud rap at the street-door prevented the utterance of 
an the force of which would doubtless have 
humbled Mrs. Claudius Bagshaw down to the very dust 
* Claudius,” said the lady, hastily drying her eyes, “that ts 
uncle John’s knock. We'll go to Gre—Put—Greenwich, love.” 
“That's well, dear; and be assured, 





“expression,” 


love, that nothing is 
so adverse to the constitution of what Locke emphatically 
calls the human mind, philosophically considered, as to perse 
vere in that state of indicision which—that—whereof—but 
we will not go to either; uncle John shall select the locality 

Uncle John was a bachelor of fifty-five, 
thousand pounds, a strong disinclination to part with any of 
them, a good heart, and a bad temper 

‘Good morning tye, good folks : as usual, I perceive, tylling 
and cooing.” 

The Bagshaws had by this time got together in a corner of 
the garden, and were lovingly occupied in trimming the same 


possessing twelve 


pot of sweet peas. 
‘Quite the contrary, 
and I have 


Mrs 


of our most despe rate 


uncle John,” said Bagshaw 


Claudius just had one 
quarrels.” 

And here the happy pair giggled, and exchanged looks which 
were meant to imply that their most desperate quarrels were 
mere kitten’s play ; and that uncle Jolin did so interpret the m, | 
he made manifest by a knowing shake of his fore finger 

“The fact is, sir, Jane and I talk of commemorating the 
annual recurrence of the anniversary of our wedding-day, at 
some place a /eetle farther in the country ; but our minds are 
in a perfect vacuum concerning the identity of the spot. Now, 
sir, will you reduce the place to a mathematical certainty, and 
be one of the party ? 


|ebbed and flowed in one uninterrupted tide reciprocally from || 


“ Which ever you like, love,” was the lady's answer to the , 


not, 


| “Why—um—no ; these things are expensive; we come 
; home at night with a guinea a-piece less in our pockets, and J 
| don t see the good of that.” 
“Thave it!” cried Bagshaw : 
| wont be expensive.” 
“Then I'm with you, Bagshaw, with all my heart 
shall be al fresco.” 
“There or any where else you please, sir,” gravely replied 
the learned member of the universal-knowledge-warehouse. 
“Unele John means in the open air, Claudius ; that wil! be 
jdelightful.” 
| “Charming !” rejoined Bagshaw, 

Tt may be inquired why uncle John, who objected to the 
disbursement of a guinea for a day's pleasure, should so readily 
have yielded at the suggestion of a pic-nic. Uncle John pos 
sessed a neat little morocco pocket-case, containing a dozen 
silver spoons, and silver-handled knives and forks, andalthough 
we are told that these implements are of later invention than 
fingers, there is, nevertheless, a very general bias in their 
favour, for the purpose to which they are applied. Now, 
juncle John being aware of the prevalence of their employment, 
It was for this reason he never objected to make one of a pic 

{mic party ; for whilst others contributed chickens, pigeon-pies, 
or wines, it being the principle of such parties that each 
member should furnish something to the feot, uncle John in 
vartably contributed the use of his knives, forks, and spoons 
The whole morning was spent in debating on who should 
be invited to partake of this “ 
| and examining into their several pretensions, and their powers 
of contributing to the amusements of the day; when, at 
length, the honour of nomination was conferred upon the 
persons following, and for the reasons assigned 

Sir Thomas and Lady Grouts—because of their title, whic! 

would give an air tothe thing—( Sir Thomas, formerly a corn 


“we'll make it a pic-nic ; that 
—and it 


| 


pleasantest thing that ever was,’ 


chandler, having been kmghted for carrying upan address ir 
the late reign.) Miss Kuphemia Grouts, daughter, No. 1- 
who would bring her guitar. Miss Corinna Grouts, ditt: 
No. 2—because she would sing 

Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass—Mr. Snodgrass being vice-pres 
M: 
lately called to the chancery 


dent of the grand junction march-ot-mntellect-society 
Frederick Snodgrass, their son 
bar) who would bring his flute 

Messrs. Wrench ! The 


to be invited because he was charming company, and the son 


and son, (emiment dentists. ) father 
a dead bore, because the father would be offended if he wey: 
And lastly, 
Miss Snubbleston, a rich maiden lady of forty-four, for no 
which 
thre« 
and also transplant a large portion of the provender to the place 


other earthly qualification whatever than her carriage, 
to use Bagshaw’'s words) would carry herself and 
of rendezvous 

tagshaw having made out a fair copy of this list 
thi 


soimew hat 
in the 
the “ 
satisfaction 

“Why, Bagshaw 
including our three selves, we 


shape of a bill of parcels the first ste p toward 


pleasantest thing that ever was,” was taken with entire 
exclaimed uncle John, who had cast uy 
shallbe t 


cane 


trteen ! 
of hi 
pectin, 


the numbers. 

The member of the institution pereerved the 
alarm! but having been lectured out of pre 
matters of greater moment than this, he prepared a look o 
ineflable contempt as his only reply ; 
think of uncle John’s twelve thousand pound- 


r 


however, happening t 
he suppre a 


it, and just contented hunself with 


And what then, sir 
“Why ‘hen, sir, that is a risk I won't run; and unless w 
can manage to——I have it! the very man. How came we 
to forget him’? The—re yma You know Jack Riel 


ards ? 
The last four words were delivered in a tone implying the 
utter impossibility of any huznan creature being unacquaimted 
with Jack Richards 
“Not in the least, 
“What! never heard of Ja—— 
every body knows Jack Richards 


I never heard of him 
The thing is unpossible 
The very thing for us 


sir 


lisuch a wit! such awag! he is the life and soul of every thing 


Should he be unengaced for the twenty-fourth of August 
! [| was imvited to meet him at dinner 


Lisa] 


But he is so caught up 
! t Jones's 


last Sn but he did'nt come Such a: 


nday 





- 
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pointment to us! However, I shall meet him on ‘Thursday | 
at the Tims’s, if he should but keep his promise, and then—” | 

“ But, uncle,” said Mrs. Bagshaw, “ hadn’t you better send 
him an invitation at once ?” 

“Pi do better still, my dear; Vll call at his lodgings, and | 
if I find him hanging loose, P'll bring him to dine with you 
today.” Then turning to Bagshaw, he added, “ That a man 
like you shouldn’t know Jack Richards, 1s surprising !” 

As this was evidently pointed at Mr. Claudius Bagshaw in}, 
his capacity of member of a learned body, Bagshaw  pursed/| 
up his mouth into a mock modesty smile, and slightly bowed. 
Off went uncle John in quest of Jack Richards; and, that the}, 
pleasantest thing in the world might not suffer by delay, off 
went Mr. Bagshaw to apprise the Snodgrasses, the Groutses, | 
and the rest of the nominees; and, more important still, off | 
went the lady to the poulterer's, to inquire whether he was 


} 








likely to have any nice pigeons for a pie, about the twenty- 
third of next month. ‘The dinner-hour arrived and so did 
uncle John, but with a face of unspeakable woe 
“] feared how it would be.” 
“What! can’t he be with us on the twenty-fourth?’ in-| 
quired both the Bagshaws at the same mstant.”’ | 
“He will if he can, but he won't promise. But to-day—!) 
However, it serves us right ; we were unwise to indulge a hope! 
of his coming at so short a notice. He has almost engaged | 
himself to you for Sunday fortnight, though. What a creature 
it is! he has given me such a pain in my side!” 
“Something he said that almost killed you with laughing :| 
repeat it, uncle, repeat it.” 
“Why, no, he didn’t say any thing particular: but he has 


tknack of poking one in the ribs, in his comical way, and), 


sometimes he hurts you.” 

We intended to deseribe Jack Richards at length; uncle 
John’s accidental notice of this trait has, most probably, ren 
dered that trouble unnecessary. Indeed, we fee! that we need 
scarcely add to it, that he can sing a devilish good song, (and 
every body knows what is meant by that) and imitated the 
inimitable Mathew's imitations of the actors, not even except 
ing his imitation of ‘Tate Wilkinson's imitation of Garrick 

Except the uncertainty of Jack Richards, the result of the 





Restless and impatient though you be, depend upon it there | As these were indispensable to the amusements of the day, 
is not a day of the whole three hundred and sixty-five will |a servant was despatched for them. He couldn’t be gone 
put itself in the slightest degree out of the way, or appear |longer than half an hour. Half an hour! thought Bagshaw . 
one second before its appointed time for your gratification. © ||’tis eleven now ; and the tide——. But the servant was ab- 
that people would consider this, and wait events with patience! |sent a few minutes beyond the half hour, and poor Bagshaw 
Certainly Mr. Bagshaw did not. The night of the twenty-|/suffered severely from that gnawing impatience, amounting 


| . ° . . . s 
third to him appeared anage. His repeater was in his hand every | almost to pain, which every mother's son of us has experienced 


ten minutes. He thought the morning would never dawn, |}upon occasions of greater—or less importance than this. 
but he was mistaken; it did; and as fine a morning as if it |They were again at the very point of starting, when a mes 
had been made on purpose to favour his excursion. By six ||sage was brought to Mrs. Snodgrass that little master Charles 
o'clock he was dressed! by eight the contributions from all | had cut his thumb dreadfully! What was to be done? Mrs 
the members had arrived, and were ranged in the passage. | Snodgrass vowed, she shouldn’t be easy in her mind the whok 
There was their own pigeon-pie carefully packed in brown | day, unless she knew the extent of the mischief: and as they 
paper and straw; Sir Thomas's hamper of his own choice ||on/y lived in Euston-square, and she could be there and back 
Every thing promised fairly. The ||again in twenty minutes, she would herself go see what really 





wine; and the rest. 


: : ' : 
young ladies and Mr. Frederick had had thirty rehearsals of |was the matter: and away she went. Twenty minutes 


their grand airas and concertos, and were perfect to a demi- || During all this time, Bagshaw—but who would attempt to 
semiquaver; Jack Richards would certainly come; and the |deseribe anguish indescribable! At length he was relieved by 
only drawback upon Mr. Bagshaw’s personal enjoyment, but the return of Mrs. Snodgrass ; but, tothe horror and conster 
nothing in this world is pertect, was the necessity he was under nation of himself, and of all present, she introduced the 
of wearing his green shade, which would totally deprive him | aforesaid master Charles,—an_ ugly, ill-tempered, blubbering 
of the pleasure of contemplating the beauties of the Thames’ | little brat of seven years old, with a bloated red face, scrubby 
scenery ; a thing he had set his heart upon. Nine! ten! white hair, and red eves ; and with the interesting appendage 
“No one here yet! Jane, my love, we shall infallibly lose of a thick slice of bread and butter in his hand. 
the tide ;” and for the next quarter of an hour the place of | “I’m sure you'll pardon this liberty,” said the affectionate 
the poor repeater was no sinecure Mama: “ but poor Charley has cut himself very much, and he 
A knock ! Mr. and Mrs. Snodgrass and Mr. Frederick. An- would not be pacified till I consented to take him with us 
other! the whole family of the Groutses. Next came Mr. Charles | He has pronused to be very good. There, don’t ery any more 
Wrench. jdarling !" and, accordingly, the urchin roared with tenfold 
* Bless us! Mr. Charles,”’ said Bagshaw, “where is your vigour. There were no particular manifestations of joy at 
father?” | this arrival; and it is just possible, although nothing was ut 
Now Mr, Wrench, senior, was an agreeable old dentist, || tered to that effect, that there did exist a general and cordial 
always gay, generally humorous, sometimes witty; he could \| wish that young master Snodgrass were sprawling at the 
sketch characters as well as draw teeth; and, on occasions of | bottom of the deepest well in England. Uncle John, indeed 
this kind, was invaluable. The son was a mere donkey; a |did utter something about the pug and the child—two such 
silly, sunpering, well-dressed young gentleman, the owner of /nuisances—people bringing their brats into grown up com 
no more than the eighth of an idea, and of a very fine set of | pany 
teeth, which he constantly exhibited like a sign or advertise- At length the procession set out ; the Bagshaws, uncle John 
mentof his shop. Appended to every thing he uttered were and Jack Richards bringing up the rear in a hackney-coach 
a pretace and postscript, in the form of a sort of billy-goat On reaching the corner of the street, Mrs. Bagshaw called out 


morning's oecupation was satisfactory Ragshaw, still retain- 
ing his old business-like habits of activity and industry, had |! 
contrived to wait on every person named in the list, all of} Come, being called to attend the duchess of Dilborough 


“He! he! he! he! fayther regrets emezingly he caint 
He! | 


" 
whom had promised their attendance! and Mrs. Bagshaw had | be! he! he! | 
received from the poulterera positive assurance that he would |, As we have already said that it was in pure compliment to | 


raise heaven and earth to supply her with pigeons on the | the tather that the son was invited, and notat all tor the sake | Nooth desired you would use it 
| of his own company, his presence was a grievous aggravation | jnsist—now, for my sake, love—such an eye as he has got 
f the disappomtment, | Mr Richards 


twenty-third of the ensuing August! 
Committees were forthwith summoned. First, a committee | © 
to consider of the whereabout. At this, after an evening of The next knock announced Miss Snubbleston. But where | 


polite squabbling, which had nearly put an end to the project | Was her carriage 


grin. | to the driver to stop. 


What is the matter, dear ?” said Bagshaw 

Your eye-lotion, love.” 
“Well, never mind that, sweet.” 

Claudius, I shall be miserable if you go without it. Dr 
very two hours. 1 must 


So away went Bagshaw tothe lake of Lausanne Lodge for 


Why, it had been newly varnished, and | the lotion, which, as it always happens when folks are in « 


altogether, Twickenham meadows received the honour of||they might seratch her pannels with the hampers; and then | hurry, it took him a quarter of an hour to find. 


. | ’ . ‘ . Te 9 . . 
selection—nem. con. as Bagshaw said. Next, lest it should! she was atraid of her springs, So here was Miss Snubbleston | 


happen as it did once happen, for want of such preeoncert, thata | without her carriage, for the convenience of which alone she 


pic-me party of ten found themselves at their place of meet- had been imvited, considered by the rest in exactly the same 


ing with ten fillets of veal and ten hans, Mr. Bagshaw called |/lightas young Mr. Wrench without old Mr. Wrench—id est, 
||a damper. A new arrangement was the necessary consequence ; 





a committee of “ provender.’ Here it was settled that the 
Snodgrasses should contribute four chickens and a tongue ;| and the basket, under the superintendence of a servant, were | 


the Bagshaws, their pigeon-pie; Wrench and son, a ham; | jolted down ina hackney coach, to be embarked at Westminster 
hamper of his own choice wine; Miss| But Miss Snubbleston brought with her a substitute, which 


| 
Sir Thomas Grouts, a 
Snubbleston, a basket 
silver spoons, knives, and forks; and Jack Richards—his | little, barking, yelping, Dutch pug 
And lastly, came the committee for | had disagreed with him, and his fair mistress would not “ for 





of fruit and pastry; unele John, his |) Was by no means a compensation. Cupid, her wretched, 
had eaten something that | 
} 





charming company 
general purposes! At 
that the party proceed to ‘Twickenham by water; that, to save |, Well, no one chose to be the first to object to the intruder, so 
the trouble of loading and unloading, Miss Snubbleston’s Cupid was received. 

ARRIVAL OF JACK RICHARDS 


this important meeting it was agreed | Worlds,” have leit him at home while he was so indisposed 


carriage convey the hampers, &c. direct to the place appointed l 

—the said carriage, moreover, serving to bring the ladies to|| * But where can uncle John and his friend be?) We shall 
town, should the evening prove cold ; that, for the water-music, |\lose the tide, that’s certain,’ was scarcely uttered by Mr 
the following programme be adopted: 1. On reaching Vaux-| Bagshaw, when in came our uncle, together with the long 
hall bridge the concert to commence with Madame Pasta’s|/expeected Jack Richards 


grand scena in “ Medea,” previous to the murder of the chil-|)“ The usual introductions over, Mr. Richards saluted every 
dren, by Miss Corinna Grouts. 2. Nicholson's grand flute] body with the self-sufficient swagger of a vulgar lion.” 
concerto in five sharps, by Mr. Frederick Snodgrass. 3. Grand * The day smiles auspicious, sir,” said Bagshaw, whothought 


aria, with variations, guitar, by Miss Euphemia Grouts. 4. | it requisite he should throw off something fine to so celebrated 
Sweet Bird; accompaniment, tlute obligate, Miss C. G. and) a person. 





Mr. F. S.—and 5. The Dettingen te deum, (arranged for “Smile ?a broad grin, I call it, sir’ And here was a general 
three voices, by Mr. F. S.) by Miss Euphemia, Miss Corinna, | laugh. ' 


and Mr. Frederick Snodgrass. ‘The “ interstices,” as Mr. | “Oh, excellent ! 


Bagshaw called them, to be filled up by the amusing talents!) “ Capital !” 
of the elder Wrench, and uncle John’s friend. And, lastly,|! Uncle John, proud ot his friend, whuspered in Bagshaw’s 
that the company do assemble at Mr. Bagshaw’s on the morn-| ear, “ you see, Jack's beginning.” And now hats and gloves 
ing of the twenty-fourth of August, at ten o'clock precisely, were in moticn. 
in order to have the advantage of the tide both ways. | “You have got your flute, Frederick ! 

Three days prior to the important twenty-fourth, Mr. Bag-|) “ Yes, mother,” was the reply. 


shaw went toengage the boat, but in a squabble with the boat-|) “Lau Ma’,” cried Miss Corinna, “if I haven't come Wit!.out 
man Mr. B. gota black eve. This was the first mishap 


“* Sweet Bird * and my scena from ‘ Medea.’ I declare 


They were now fairly on the road. 
“Whatasmell of garlick ! exclaimed uncle John it 


intolerable !"’ 


* Dearme !' said Mr. Richards, “do you pereeive it? "Tis « 


fine Italian sausage 1 bought at Morel’s, as my contribution 


We shall find it an excellent relish in the country,” and he ex 
niited his purchase, enveloped in a brown paper. 

“Pha! shocking ! ‘tis a perfect nuisance! Put it into you: 
pocket again, or throw it out at window.” But Mr. Richards 
preterred obeying the first command. 

Apropos of contributions, “ uncle, have you brought you: 


| spoons !”” 


“tlere they are,” replied uncle ; at the same time drawing 
trom his pocket a parcel in size and form very closely resem 
bling Mr. Richards’s offensive contribution 

On arriving at Westminster Bridge, they found the rest ot 
the party already seated in the barge, and the first sound that 
saluted their ears was an intimation that, owing to their being 
two hours behind time (it was now past twelve), they should 
hardly save the tide 

‘IL knew it would be so,” said Bagshaw, with more of dis 
content than he had thought to experience, considering the 
pains he had taken that every thing should be well-ordered. 

As uncle John was stepping into the boat, Richards, with 
great dexterity, exchanged parcels with him, putting the 
Italian sausage into uncle John’s pocket and the spoons into 
his own; enhancing the wit of the maneuvre by whispering 
to the Bagshaws, who, with infinite delight, had observed it 

* Hang me,” said Richards, “ but he shall have enough of the 
garlick !” 

The old gentleman was quite unconscious of the operation, 
as Richards adroitly diverted his attention from it by giving 
him one of his facetious pokes in the ribs, which nearly bent 
him double, and drew a roar of laughter from every one else 

Inst as they were pushing off, their attention was attracted 
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SS 
by aloud howling. It proceeded from a large Newfoundland 
dog, which was standing at the water's edge. 

“Confound it!” cried Richards, “that’s my Carlo! He has 
oliowed me, unperceived, all the way from home—I would 
not lose him for fifty pounds. I must take him back—pray 
put me ashore. This is very provoking—though he is a very 
quiet dog!” 

There was no mistaking this hint. 
#wo nuisances on board—master Charles and the Dutch pug : 
but as they were to choose between Jack Richards with his 
dog, or no Jack Richards, (or, in other words, no life and soul 
of the party,) it was presently decided that Carlo should be 
mvited to a seat on the hampers, which were stowed at the 
head of the boat—uncle John having first extracted from 
Mr. Richards an assurance that their new guest would lie) 
there as stillasa mouse. This complaisance was amply re- |) 
warded by a speedy display of Mr. Richards’s powers of enter- |) 
tainment. As soon as they reached the middle of the river 
Jack Richards suddenly jumped up, for the purpose of fright- || 
ening Miss Snubbleston; a jest at which every body else 
would have laughed, had not their own lives been endangered | 
by it. Even his great admirer suggested to him that once of | 
that was enough. His next joke was one of a more intellec-| 
tual character. Though he had never till this day seen Sir| 








Thomas, he had accidently heard something about his former | 
trade. i 
“What is the difference between Lord Eldon and Sir! 
Thomas Grouts ?’ Nobody could tell. | 
“One is an ex-chancelor—the other is an ex-chandler.”| 
Every body laughed, except the Grouts family 
This was succeeded by another thrust in uncle John’s side ; | 
after which came a pun, which we shall not record, as the | 
effect of it was to force the ladies to cough and look into the |! 
water, the gentlemen to look at each other, and Mrs Snodgrass | 
to whisper Mrs. Bagshaw. 
“Who is this Mr. Richards ?” | 
Indeed, there would have been no end 40 his pleasantries 
bad they not been interrupted by a request that Miss Corinna 
would open the concert, as they were fast approaching Vaux- 
hall bridge. Mr. Bagshaw (looking at the programme, which 
he had drawn out on paper ruled with red and blue lines,) 
objected to this, as it would disturb the previous arrangement, 
iccording to which the concert was not to commence till thev 
were through the bndge 
the fair Corinna unrolled the masic, for which the servant 
had been despatched with so much haste 
What was the matter? 


This objection was overruled, and 


Miss Corinna | 
screamed ! 

“They had not sent the grand scena from Medea, after all, | 
tut a wrong piece!’ And the pains she had taken to be per- 
fect in it! 

“Could not Miss Corinna sing it from memory ? 

"Impossible !" 

How careless of you, Corinna! then sing what they have 

sent 

“Why, ma,’ 


holding up the unfortunate sheets, “why bless me, ma, 1 


said Corinna, with tears in her eves, and 


can't sing the overture to Der Freysehutz !” 

The difficulty of sucha performance being readily admitted, 
Mr. Frederick Snodgrass declared himself but too happy to 
omply with the calls for his concerto in five sharps, which 
stood next on the list; and with the air of one well satisfied 
that an abundance of admiration and applause would reward 
luis efforts, he drew forth his flute, when, lo! one of the joints 
! This accident was nearly fatal to the musical 
entertainments of the day ; 


Was missing 
for not only was the concerto 
le, but “Sweet Bird,” with the 
nute accompaniment obligate, was put hors de combat. Dis 
appointment having, by this, been carried to its uttermost 
bounds, the announcement that two strings of the guitar had 





thereby rendered impractics 





gone, Was received with an indifference almost stoical ; and 
every one was grateful to Miss Euphemia for so willing/y 
undertaking (the whispered menaces of Lady Grouts being 
heard by nobody but the young lady herself.) to do all that 
could be done under such untoward circumstances. She 
would endeavour to accompany herself through a little ballad ; 
but she failed 

Mr. Claudius Bagshaw, with all his literature, science, and 
philosophy, now, for the first time, wondered how any thing 
could fail, so much trouble having been taken to insure suc 
ess, Drawing forth his repeater, he a hem’d! and just 
muttered 

“Unaccountable! Hem! uponmy word! One o'clock, and 
) pleasure yet! 

‘One o'clock,” echoed his spouse ; then ‘tis time for your 


eye, dear!’ and PRagshaw was compelled not only to suffer his 


lam vere A ontics 


to he dabbled by his tormentingly affectionate ’ 


wife, but to submit again to be hoodwinked, in spite of his | 
entreaties to the contrary, and his pathetic assurances that he | 
had not yet seen a bit of the prospect ; a thing he had set his, 


| heart upon. 
Now occurred a dead silence of some minutes. A steain-| 
| boat rushed by. Bagshaw seized this opportunity to make a_ 
| display of his scientific acquirements ; and this he did with the | 


Already were there || greater avidity, as he had long wished to astonish vice-presi- 
| dent Snodgrass. Besides, in the event of his offering to deliver 


a course of lectures at the institution, the vice-president night 
bear evidence to his capabilities for the purpose—his acquaint: | 
ance not only with the facts, but with the terms of science. 
Whether those terms were always correctly applied, we confess 
ourselves not sufficiently learned to pronounce 

“How wondrous is the science of mechanism! how varie- 
gated its progeny, how simple, yet how compound! IT am 
propelled to the consideration of this subject by having 


| optically perceived that ingenious nautical instrument, which 


has just now flown along like a mammoth, that monster ot 
the deep! You ask me how are steam-boats propagated ? in} 


| other words, how is such an infinite and imimoveable body 


inveigled along its course? I will explain it to you. = It isby 
the power of friction : that is to say, the two wheels, or paddles 
turning diametrically, or at the same moment, on their axioms, 
and repressing by the rotundity of their motion the action ot 
the menstruum in which the machine floats,—water being, in 
a philosophical sense, a powerful non-conductor,—it ts clear, 
that in proportion as is the revulsion so is the progression ; and 
as is the centrifugal force, so is the—"’ | 

** Pooh!” cried uncle John unpatiently, 
music,” 

“ Thave an apprehension, Bagshaw,” 


let us have some 


said the vice-president, | 
—that I should not presume to dispute with you—that you 
are wrong in your theory of the centrifugal force of the ax 
ioms. However, we will discuss that point at the Grand-Junc 
tion. But come, Frederick, the *‘ Dettingen te deum.’"’ 
Frederick and the young ladies having, by many rehearsals, 
perfected themselves in the performance of this prece, instantly | 
complied. Searcely had they reached the fourth bar, when 
Jack Richards, who had not for a long time perpetrated a joke, , 
produced a harsh, brassy-toned, German colina, and “ blew 
a blist so loud and shrill,” that the Dutch pug began to bark 
Carlo to how], and the other nuisance, master Charles, to ery 
The German colina was of itself bad enough, but these con 
gregated noises were intolerable Uncle John aimed a des 
perate blow with a large apple, which he was just about to 
bite, at the head of Carlo, who, in order to give his lungs fur 
play, was standing on all fours on the hampers. The appl 
missed the dog, and went some distance bevond him into the 
water. Mr. Carlo, atiributing to uncle Jolm a kinder fecling 
than that which actually prompted the proceeding, looked 
upon it as a good-natured expedient to afford him an oppor 


tunity of adding his mite to the amusements of the day, | 
Without waiting for 


\ 
displaying a spectmen of his traiming 
a second hint, he plunged into the river, seized the apple, and, 
paddling up to the side of the boat with the prize triumphantly 
exhibited in his jaws, to the consternation of the whole party 
he scrambled in between uncle John and his master, dropped 
the apple upon the floor, distributed a copious supply of 
Thames’ water amongst the affrighted beholders, squeezed 
his way through them as best he could, and, with an air ot 
infinite self-satisfaction, resumed his place on the hampers 

Had Mr. Jack Richards, the owner of the dog, been at the 
bottom of the Thames a week before this delightful twenty 
fourth not one of the party, Mr. Richards himself excepted, 
would have felt in the slightest degree concerned ; but since, 
with acommon regard to politeness, they could not explicitly tell 
him so they contented themselves with bestowing upon Mr 
Carloevery term of opprobrium, every form of execration, which 
good-manners will allow—leaving it to the sagacity of “ the 
life and soul of the company” to apply them to himself, if se 
it might be agreeable to him. Poor fellow! he felt the awk 
wardness of his situation, and figuratively, as well as literally 
speaking, this exploit of his dog threw a damp upon him, as 
it had done upon every one else 

For some time the pic-nics pursued their way in solemn 
silence. At length, Bagshaw, perceiving that there would be 
very little pleasure if matters were allowed to go on in this 
way, exclaimed, 

* An intelligent observer, not imbued with the knowledge 
of our intentions, would indicate us to be a combination of 
perturbed spirits, rowed by Charon across the river Tiber,” 

In cases of this kind, the essential is to break the ice. Con- 
versation Was now resumed. 

“Ah! ha!’ said the vice-president, “ Sion-house 

The residuum of the Northumberlands,” said Claudius 


“one of the most genealogical and antique families in Eng 
land.” 
And here, having put forth so much classical and historica! 


| lore, almost in a breath, he marked his own satisfaction by a 


short, single cough 
thought to himself, 
than I suspected.” 

Jack Richards was up again 

“Come, what's done can’t be helped; but, upon my soul ! 
I am sorry at being the mnocent cause of throwing cold water 
on the party 

“Cold water, indeed ! lock at me, sir,” said Miss Snubble 


The vice-president seid nothing, but he 
“There is much more in this Bagshaw 


ston, with tears in her eyes, and exhibiting her ci-deray 

shoulder-of-mutton sleeves, which, but half an hour before, « 
stiff and stately as starch could make them, were now hanging 
loose and flabby about her skinny arms 

“Too bad, Jack,” said uncle John, “to bring that curse: 
Carlo of yours!” 

Carlo, perceiving that he was the subject of conversation, 
was instantly on his legs, his eye steadily fixed upon unck 
John, evidently expecting a signal for a second plange Th 
alarm was general, and every tongue joined im the seream 0! 
‘Lie down, sir! he down !” 

Unele John, who had been more than once offended by 
the odour from his friend's garlic sausage, and who had on 
each and every such occasion vented an exclamation 
disgust, to the great amusement of Mr. Richards, (who chuck 
led with delight to think of the exchange he had secretly 
effected, ) he re, in the very middle of the siream, fe solved t 
rid himself of the annoyance, Unperceived by any one, he 
gently drew the parce! from Richards’ coat-pocket, and let it 
drop into the water! Like hing Richard's pierced coflin, once 
in, it seon found the way to the bettom. Unele John could 
scarcely restrain his inclination to laugh aloud ; however, he: 
contrived to assume an air of indifference, and whistled par’ 


| of a tum 


ARRIVAL AT TWICKENTAM, AND THE CATASTROPHE 
Arrived at Twickenham, the boatmen were ordered to pu 
up toa beautiful meadow, sloping down to the water's edg. 
There was no time to lo they had no pleasure yet— 
DBacs'iaw entreated that every one 


ind be on the 


would put his shoulder t 
the wheel y In an instant a larg 
heavy hamper was landed, but, as in compliance with Bay 
shaw’'s re que st, every one did something to he ip, a scene « 

confusion was the consequence, and numerous pieces of 
crockery were mnvalided cre the cloth was properly spread, and 
But for the teast 


Mr. Snodgrass's basket was opened, and out of it were taken 


the dishes plates, and classes distributed 
four remarkably fine chickens, and a tongue—uncooked ' 
There was but one mode of accounting for this trifling omi 
sion, Mr. Snodgrass’s Betty was a downright matter-of-fae 
person, who obeyed orders to the very letter, Having been 
told, the evening before, to get four fine chickens for roastin 
together witha tongue, and to pack them, next morning, in 
basket, she did so literally ond strictly ; but, as she had receis 
ed no distinct orders to dress them, to have done so she wouk! 


have deemed an impertinent departure from her instructions 


Well; since people in a high state of civilization, hke Mr. Clau 


dius Bagshaw and his frends, cannot eat raw chickens, the 
did the only thing they could under the cireunstances—the 
grumbled exceeding! 
basket 
of quantity, and unele John felt a slight touch of remorse at 


md put them back again into the 
This was a serious deduction in the important pein 


having thrown, as he thought, his friend's Italian sausage int 
the Thames, However there was still provision in the gary 
son. But the run of luck in events, as at a game of whist 
may be against you ; and when it isso, be assured that humar 
prudence and foresight—remarkable as even Mrs. Bagshaw 

who bespoke her pigeons seven weeks before she wanted then 
—avail but little. When the packages were first stowed i 

the boat, the pigeon-pie was inadvertently placed at the bot 
tom, and every thing else, finishing with the large heavy 

hamper of crockery, with Carlo on that, upon it; so that 
when it was taken up it appeared a chaotic mass of pic-crust, 
broken china, pigeons, brown paper, beef-steak, eggs, and 
straw! 

“Now this is enough to provoke a saint!" said Bagshaw 
and no one attempting to deny the position, with this salvo f 
his own character of philosophic patience, he indulged him 
self in the full expression of his vexation and sorrow. After 
a minute examination, he declared the pie to be “a complete 
squash,’ and that nobody could venture to eat it but at the 
imminent risk of being choked. As he was about to throw 
it over the hedge, Miss Snubbleston, seized with an unusuy 
fit of generosity, called out to him 


‘What - you doing? Though it isn't it f sto tat 
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will be quite a treat to the poor watermen. I dare say, poor 
souls, they don’t often get pigeon-pie.” 

But the good genius of Mr. Carlo prevailed ; and the truth 
of the adage, “’tis an ill wind that blows nobody good,” was 
confirmed in his mind as he found himself busily employed 
in the ingenious operation of separating pigeon from porcelain. 
It was, doubtless, extremely ill bred in one dog not to invite 
another, and Cupid expressed his sense of the slight by a long- 
continued yell, which drew down upon him, from the equally 
disappointed bipeds of the company, sundry wishes, the posi- 
tive accomplishment of which would not have tended much 
to his personal happiness. ‘The next basket was opened. 
‘Things were not altogether in a desperate state. Mr. Wrench’s 





ham was in perfect order, and that, with Miss Snubbleston’s!) 


sallad, and some bread and—couldl it be possible! After so 
much preparation, and Mr. Bagshaw’s committee of “ proven- 
der” to boot, that no one should have thought of so obvious 
a requisite as bread! ‘There would not be time to send Mr. 
Bagshaw to ‘I'wickenhem town to procure some, for it was 
getting late, and if they lost the tide, they should be on the 
water till midnight, and they did not like the appearance of 
the sky, which was by no means so blue as it had hitherto 
been. However, the want of bread did not much signify ; they 
could make ashift with Miss Snubbleston’s biscuits and pound- 
cakes. But uncle John did not come out on an excursion of 
pleasure to make shift; no more did Bagshaw, no more did 
any of the others. ‘There was nothing else to be done ; so 
where is Miss Snubbleston’s basket? And where is Master 
Charles? gracious! Don’t be alarmed, the precious rarity is 
in no danger. He was soon discovered behind a tree, whither 
he had dragged the fruit and cakes, and was engaged with all 
his might and main, in an endeavour, with a piece of stick to 
force out an apple. In this attempt, as it was presently seen, 
the interesting child had cracked a bottle, the contents of which, 
merely a preparation of oil, vinegar, and mustard for the sallad, 
were quietly dribbling through the pound-cakes, biscuits, and 
fruit. Similar aspirations to those which had lately been 
so cordially expressed for the Dutch pug, were now most de- 
youtly formed in behalf of Master Charles. 

“This comes of bringing their plaguey brats with them,” 
said uncle and Bagshaw. 

Whilst this scene was going on, Jack Richards, perceiving 
that the service of the table Was incomplete, bethought him 
of uncle John’s silver handled knives and forks, and spoons 
he felt first in one pocket, then im the other, then he ran down 
to search the boat, then he rammaged the baskets. 

“Jack, my boy,” hallooed uncle John, “don’t trouble your- 
self, you'll never see ¢iat again.” 

“What, sir?” 

“T could not bear the smell of it any longer, so I slyly drew 
it out of your pocket, and dexterously let it fall into the deepest) 
part of the Thames.” 

And here uncle John chuckled, and looked about him for 





applause. 

“Bless me, sir! Don’t say so—why—bless my heart—you 
don’t know—before we got into the boat, I put the sausage 
into your pocket, and your case of cutlery into my own !” 

There was a general burst of laughter against uncle John. 
fle turned as pale as—nay, paler, than any thing that has ever 
yet been dragged into the comparison ; foran instant he stood 
stock-still, then thrust his hand into his pocket, drew forth the 
unfortunate substitute, and at the same time exclaiming D-—— 
tion! dashed it violently to the ground. He next buttoned 
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‘impertinent liberties aud satisfaction. On being invited by 
Sir Thomas to a second glass of his old East India, he said that 
one was a dose—had rather not double the Cape ; and at the 
first glass of champaigne, he inquired whether there had been 
a plentiful supply of gooseberries that year. In short, whether 
|it were that the company knew not howto appreciate his style 
‘of wit and pleasantry, or that he was in reality a very disa- 
igreeable person, the fact is that—but hold! let us say nothing 
lill of him; he died last week, at Folkestone, of a surfeit of 
goose, in the forty-ninth year of his age. For the consolation 
jof such as were amused by him, and regret his loss, be it re- 
membered that there are still to be found many Jack Richards 
in this world, 

As we have said, they now resolved to make the worst of 
every thing; the grass was damp, the gnats were troublesome, 
Carlo’s nose was m every body’s face, Cupid's teeth at every 
,body’s calves, and Master Charles was ill of the many sour 
‘apples; it was growing late, and no good could come of sitting 
longer inthe openair. They re-embarked. By thetime they reach- 
led Putney it was pitch dark, and the tide was setting against 
‘them. They moved on in mute impatience, for there was a 
\slight sprinkling of rain. It now fell in torrents. Master 
| Charles grew frightened and screamed. Cupid yelped and 
|Carlo howled. Accompanied the rest of the way by these 
| pleasing sounds, at one in the morning (two hours and a half 
‘later than they intended) they arrived at Westminster-stairs, 


‘dull, dreary, drowsy, discontented, and drenched. 





THE CENSOR. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 
NEW SERIES—NUMBER VII. 
THE moon was streaming down through the trees, silver- 
|ing the distant river with her trembling beams, and casting 
|long and strongly marked shadows from the houses. The 
|constellations, which have been the theme of man’s won- 
‘der and admiration for thousands of years, were yet lending 
their quict lustre to the lovely night; and the scene that 
was spread around me as I stood upon a gentle hill just in 
the suburbs of the town, seemed like a surpassing picture, 
it was so silent, motionless, and beautiful. I thought of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| - 
{those lines of Moore : 


** A spirit there is whose fragrant sigh 
* Is breathing now through carth and air 

* Where cheeks are blushing the spirit is nigh, 
** Where lips are meeting the spirit is there. 





| 

| * Hail to thee, hail to thee, kindling power, 

! © Spirit of love, spirit of bliss ; 

| * Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 

| “ And there never was moonlight so sweet as the."’ 
| 

| 


The night is a theme for poetry as well as painting. 1 
jadmired in my secret soul the arrangement by which nature 
had provided for us this beautiful blessing, with its grateful 
| . 
jcompanions, sleep and dreams. Although the evil passions 
lof man have stalked forth beneath its shadows, and the 
jcruel and degraded pervert its gentle influences to their 
own designs ; yet to me it comes with the welcome step of 
|a good angel, unraveling the web of day, and cheering me 
|after toil and disappointment. It is a medicine to the sick 
jand feverish spirit. It isa truce to the war of life. It is a 
idew to the flower of the mind, reviving its invisible and 
‘drooping leaves. Its wide silence, and the brilliant secrets 
which it reveals from the bosom of the sky, call up in the 
heart attributes which have been all day slumbering. 





his coat from the bottom to the top, pulled down his cutts, 


| *Who cantell,’ thought I, as the quiet witchery of the 


whispered to his no longer admired Jack Richards, “ You! hour fell into the recesses of my nature, as light penetrating 
shall hear from me, Mr. ;” and saying aloud to Bagshaw, | the depths of a stream, and each star in the heavens, and 
“This comes of your confounded party of pleasure, sir,” away) every broad stream of light upon the earth roused up its 
he went, and returned to town outside a Twickenham coach i|lown sweet feeling; ‘ who knows what other undiscovered 
resolving by the way to call out that Mr. Richards, and to eject | senses have been bestowed on us ?—or what new capacities 
the Bagshaw s from the snug corner they held in his last will |may hereafter grow up by which our pleasures may be mul- 
and testament. .tiplied, and their spheres enlarged? In what various and 

This explosion seemed to have banished pleasure for that! delightful ways do the surrounding objects already address 
day. They were all, more or less, out of humour; and in-| themselves to our comprehension! What vast designs the 
stead of making the best of things, as they had hitherto done,! human mind has compassed! What hidden qualities it has 
they now made the worst of them. Sir Thomas's hamper « detected. Who shall interrupt its progress? What shall 

| 





his choice wine (which, by the by, he purchased at a cheap shop! limit its wanderings ?” 
for the occasion) was opened; and slices of ham were cut!| 
with the only knife and fork. Jack Richards tried to be face-!|had lengthened my walk towards the church, whose white 
tious, but it would notdo. He gave Bagshaw a poke in the) steeple rises above the foliage of the trees in graceful sim- 
ribs, which was received with a very formal, “ Sir, [must beg—.”’|' plicity. With eager step, and perhaps glowing cheek, I pur- 
To Mr. Wrench, junior, he said, sued my way, when the little church-yard, with its silent 

“You have not spoken much to-day—but you have made || grove, and speaking but melancholy monuments, came up 
amends for your silence—d’ye take ?—Your ham is good,| to my view. Ina few moments I stood within the narrow 
though your ¢ongue is not worth much !”’ | enclosure, with nothing around me but the out-spreading 


Tustead of laughing, Mr Wrench simpered something about ‘trees, and recorded marble, and the ashes of the great and 
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TT 
the gay—youth—beauty—worth—mouldering beneath.— 
There is a deep and strange feeling in standing thus in the 
solitary night, with no companions but the beings of a past 
world. We realize with extraordinary force, the unknown 
void towards which time’s lapsing current bears us, and the 
impotent imagination, that has ranged all regions of created 
things,recoils aghast from the blackness of the prospect. Such 
a scene presents, too, a singular contrast between the living 
and the dead. Sweet flowers are springing from the rounded 
|grave, with as much beauty as if they decorated a garden of 
|pleasure—the sounds of the distant crowd—the laugh of the 
careless—the bark of the dog—or perhaps a burst of music 
floats like a stranger above the unheeding tombs—and the 
same moonlight that streams upon fair ladies’ bower, tinges 
the neighbouring stream, and lends the wanton clouds their 
robes of silver, smiles, as if in ignorance, on the white slabs, 
the emblem of life’s ruin, and the last display of its pride. 
I thought nature had forgotten them. 

Here repose the bodies of many whom I had known and 
|loved. Manly talent and faithful affection were there— 
|youth’s wild mirth, and woman’s soft beauty. There poor 
Graham rests from his weary being. Haines was cut off 
from a career of honour, to become the tenant of this dark 
| abode ; and Emmet, whose words I had so often caught 
|with rapture—whose glowing sentiments and venerable 
form yet lingered in my memory, there sleeps in silence with 
the rest. 


| AsI stood by the grave of one whom I had known, lost in 


sad reflections upon hours gone by, I was a little startled by 
a step upon the grass, and a form glided towards me. I at 
jonce recognised the Genius, and welcomed him with the 
|hope that he could dispel the sadness which had taken pos- 
session of my mind. 

“ Thanks, fair spirit,” said I, “ for this timely visit, ai- 
though I fear your censure for frequenting this melancholy 
spot, and indulging in these vain regrets.” . 

“Far from it,” said he. “ You are where the living 
should be no stranger; whether he comes to mourn over 
those who are gone, or to reflect upon the great surviving 
world.” 

“ But do not these dark places promote the discontent 
which is our greatest foe ?” 

“If you come here to lament idly over the past, or to ex 
|aggerate the miseries of the future, you are only wandering 
jfrom your own duty, and consequently from your interest ; 
but you cannot be better engaged than in retiring here for 
i. tame from the confusion and error which prevail abroad, 
to canvass impartially the value of things.” 

* But here,” said I, “I can read only painful truths. 
They chill warm hope—they prostrate proud and lofty am- 
bition—they cause me to neglect the affections which reach 
their coiling tendrils towards the floating object around. 
And this stern foul doom stands before me like a monster 
in whose awful presence the beautiful erect spirit is abased.” 

“‘ Therein,” said the Genus, “ you are in error. The 
jterror of death is created more by the imagination than the 
seers It is a phantom necessary in itself, which however 














| 


While indulging in these proud and lofty meditations, 1) 





|you have clothed it with the drapery of fear, gloom, and 
janguish, contnbutes as much to the perfection of your 
jearthly system of things, as any of the instruments of 
|heaven’s will that come in pleasing shapes, and bestow ab- 
solute and immediate joy.” 

“If death is no absolute evil,” replied I, “ why do all 
men fear it? There is no principle more deeply rooted in 
our nature. I have often wondered why the creative hand 
which has woven together so many charms, which has made 
jthe very elements lavish of joy, which has given the wild 
|bird its georgeous plumage and untaught music, and the 
modest flower its blended hues and fragrant breath, could 
not have presented death also in a form less terrible.” 
| “If,” said my companion, “ the process by which the 
|Spirit is disentangled from the flesh, were one of case o1 
luxury, the race upon earth would soon come to an end. 
Every idle sorrow would waft away multitudes. It is there- 
fore wisely ordered, that the way from the present limited 
state lies through a dark, repulsive, and painful passage ; 
jbut strip it of the exaggerated hideousness in which fancy 
| and ignorance have arrayed it, and it loses much of its hor- 
rid character.” 

“ But,” said I, “it teems with bodily anguish ; the senses 
are wrenched from their duties ; the healthy blood loses its 
‘warm impulses, and the pure intellect wanders from its 
;course, as light refracted into broken and distorted images 








|Is not this an evil 7” 
* A partial and immediate evil,” he answered, “ and made 
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s0 for a just purpose; but not the peculiar, undefinable, || (he knew,) not less from a love of mischief than from a de-| 
and complete misfortune which you have imagined it to be. |' sire of accomplishing the royal will, would endeavour to, 
It is a part of the same system of necessary and productive |thwart his intentions. He had ; the’ 
pain which pervades all life, sustains its various branches, | ¢xact counterparts of cach other, one of which he had given | 
and accomplishes its intelligent and happy designs. The | to the countess, and the other he kept in his own possession. | 


infant feels it in the feebleness of its helpless frame; it ac- 
quires strength with cries and fears. Through sickness and 
anguish, its white teeth bud forth, the mother’s joy ; and the 
weary hours of its primitive being are as fraught with sor- 
row as those which mark the decline of age; yet you trace 


these to strength, health, intellect, all the attributes of | 


mind and body. Why may not the pangs of dissolution be 
the preparatory stages of a higher state?” 

“ But they who remain behind,” said I, “have the) 
strongest claim upon our sympathy. The feeling with which 
I stand by a new grave consists not of compassion for the 


| splendour she then desired, unhesitatingly promised him) 


by 





. a SS 
which wounded the pride of this haughty adventurer, He 
engaged him to serve in Germany, but did not think fit to 
explain to him the real point at which he aimed. Sickin 
ghen, before he departed, told his friend Fleuranges that he 
was grateful for the generosity, and delighted with the re- 
ception he had met with from the king, to whom he promised 
to devote his best services against all the world, excepting 
only the house of la-Mark, to whom he was under indelible 
obligations, “ But he does not know me,” he added. “ if he 
thinks that I am more casily to be attached to him by his 
bounty than by his confidence. 1 see through his plans, al- 
though he and you havethought fit not to avow them: he aims 
at the empire. I demanded certain troops from him, and he has 
refused my request; he thought, perhaps, I wanted them for 
myself; but they were solely for the purpose of gaining for 
him a body of German gentlemen. Tell him thet he wil! 
never be well served but by simple gentlemen such as I am 


two rings, the 


| He told her that he should perhaps, when at court, be com-| 
| pelled to ask her to come thither: but he enjoined her to| 
|pay no attention to his letters, however importunately he, 
might write, until she should receive one from him in which’ 
his ring should be enclosed. The young and innocent lady, | 
who had always lived at a great distance from the court, 
| who was happy in the love of her husband, and who found | 
in his castle, situate in a remote part of Bretagne, all the 


jobedience. The count again appeared at court, and again 
{encountered the haif-jesting reproaches of Francis, for not! 








poor ashes of the dead, unconscious of the idle ceremonies 


which it has conjured up around it ; but oh, the hearts that | 
and breaking in the circle of spectators ! The| . 
n—brothers—sisters—the fond husband—the || might dictate, a request that she would join him. The ring |to Germany, and exercised again the free warfare to which 


are swelli 
father—th 
deserted wife—these are the objects for which my eyes 
moisten and my heart bleeds.” 

“ Grief for the dead,” said the Genius, “ is truly an an- 
guish ; but it elevates and inspires the soul. It loosens the 
hold with which it has grasped the earth; it prepares it for 
its own destiny, and to one who has no unkind word to re- 


tract, no treachery to repent, it is not destitute of a swect- | 


ness purifying and ennobling. Besides, it is a misfortune 
which must necessarily overtake you; the world would 
otherwise be crowded with a multitude of helpless and use- 
less beings. Its soil would no longer answer their labours 
with the golden harvest ; the earth would not even afford 
them room to tread, and life would degenerate into an evil, 
from which death would be a welcome refuge. Besides, time 
has been gifted with healing powers. The swelling anguish 
of the bereaved at length subsides, and the population of 
the globe are sensibly benefited by an arrangement over 
which you mourn. It is the grand privilege of virtue and 
knowledge to meet death with courage, and to support the 
loss of others with resignation. Despair is unworthy a no- 
ble and intelligent being ; only the ignorant and the guilty 
yield to its influence. To live wisely and die with dignity, 
are within the compass of all men’s endeavours. He who 
has read nature with wisdom, cherishes confidence in the 
decrees of Providence, and rests upon his mercy.” 

I lost his soft accents upon the breeze of the evening ; 
and, as I looked around, found myself alone among the 
rustling trees, with the quiet moonlight sleeping upon the 
still graves and pale monuments. F. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF FRANCIS I. 
KING OF FRANCE. 

Francis was at one time the rival and enemy, at ano- 
ther time the friend, of Hensy the eighth. He had some 
good qualities ; but he had no strong sense of morality or 
of h , and attended more to the pursuits of dissipation 
than to the duties of a sovereign. His reign was in some 
respects inglorious ; yet it exhibits some romantic scenes 
and remarkable incidents, which are well detailed by the 
author of a work under the above title. 

The base profligacy of the king appears in the following 
story :—Among the nobles who repaired to the court was 
the count de Chateaubriant : he was related by marriage to 





If he deals with princes and electors, they will take his 


p hoving brought his wife with him. He assured the king 
vob and deceive him afterwards.” Sickinghen returned 


j that her own wish alone kept her at home ; and, in proof 
of his veracity, he offered to wnte, in such terms as the king | 


,not accompanying the letter, he received from his countess | he was accustomed. Some traders who had been unjustly 
| such an answer as he expected, and he triumphantly pro- ||dealt with by certain Milan merchants, applied to him for 
,duced her epistle to the king, thus for a time relieving him- | assistance ; and he did them right by seizing property of th: 
| self from solicitations which his jealous fears rendered | value of twenty-five thousand franes belonging to the Milanese 

jextremely irksome. The mischievous perseverance of some | The latter carried theircomplaints to Francis as their liege lord 

of the courtiers, however, helped them to a discovery of his he demanded restitution from Sickinghen, who replied, 
‘secret. He had a servant whose fidelity and attachment | that, when the Germans under his protection should hav: 
i had gained him the entire confidence of his master. This |had justice done to them, he would give up the effects hy 
|man, who had observed the extraordinary care which the had seized. The king's council, who had no notion of the 
, count took of his ring, asked him the reason of his solicitude ; |) sort of man they had to deal with, punished the haughti- 
, and to him the count did not hesitate to explain it, in the ness of his answer by suspending his pension ; and Sickin 

| belief that it was of all things the least likely that he would '|ghen, thus freed from his engagements with Francis, becam: 
ever divulge it. The servant was bribed by some persons |/a party to those which his friends of the house of la-Mark 
about the court, for the purpose of gaining intelligence | had formed withthe king of Spain. He afterwards put him 

respecting the countess; and, the story of the ring being | selfat the head of a body of Suabian troops, whose services 
thus known, it was not difficult to get him tostealit. A |Francis might have secured, but neglected ; and his presence 
| skilful goldsmith made a fac-simile of the jewel with great || with this force in the neighbourhood of Frankfort, when the 
jdespatch; and the original, after a short absence, was | diet was assembled there, was believed to have contribute: 
placed where the count, who had been very much distressed |in no small degree to influence the clection, 

} at missing it, found it again, and believed he had mislaid it. 

|He was then urged once more to write to the countess, | 
\| which he did with unhesitating confidence. The false ring 

|| was inserted in his letter, and despatched into Bretagne ; 

jand his first knowledge of the fraud that had been practised | prived of anecessary proportion of it, have their health impaired 
jupon him was derived from the sudden appearance of his | and not unfrequently the period of their existence abridged. 

| obedient wife, who immediately upon the receipt of the let- || Many would appear to imagine that provided a certain num 
jter had hastened to Paris. Here the romance of the story | per of the twenty-four hours be passed in sleep, it matters 
jends. Tne king saw the countess, and was struck with || little how or where such repose is obtained. This, however 
jher beauty. She tell beneath the artifices which were em-| js a very gross error. ‘The accommodations of the night, 


} 


| 





TIME FOR SLEEP. 
Sleep, “tired nature's sweet restorer,” is well known to lx 


essential to the existence of man. Those who are long dk 





{ployed for her rum ; and her husband retired to his castle | equally with the occupations of the day, exert a very powerful 


} to hide his misery and dishonour in the scene of hus former | influence upon the health and well-being of the system. 
‘| happiness, which her frailty had made a solitude. | Night is evidently the period appropriated by nature for re 
That the king had no great share of politica! dexterity or | pose, and general experience has proved, that it is the only ont 
| addrese, may be presumed from his treatment of a German |during which we can with certainty obtain that sound, sweet, 
adventurer. Francis Sickinghen (Seckingen) was one of |and refreshing slumber, so necessary for the preservation of 
those extraordinary spirits who seem born for the purpose jhealth. Sleeping during the day is, indeed, on many accounts 
of proving what individual activity and genius can achieve. }a pernicious practice, which should be carefully avoided, ex 
He was a gentleman of Germany, of small fortune and ob- | cepting under particular circumstances of disease, or when « 
scure family ; but by his courage, his eloquence, and his | sufticient amount of repose cannot be obtained at the natural 
intelligence, he had raised himself to a position of great | periods. This, however, does not apply to infants. For the 
limportance. He was acquainted with all the influential | first months after birth, a healthy child sleeps full two-thirds 0! 
|persons of Germany, and had engaged most of them in his lits time. ‘The propensity requires to be indulged by day as 
interests. His exploits would seem a fitter subject for ro- | well as by night; but, with judicious management, it may be 
|mance than for history, but that history is sometimes the | brought, in a short time, to require and enjoy repose during 
|most marvellous kind of romance. He had raised a small the latter period only. Young children, when fatygued by 
| force, which he kept constantly on foot, and with which he | exercise, will also, in general, be found inclined to sleep during 





the younger branch of the house of Foix, three of the bro- {carried on war against the emperor and such of the indepen- the day ; from indulging them in a short repose, under such 
thers of which family were in the army, and had already |dent states as had not engaged his alliance. He traversed | circumstances, no bad effects can result, provided their clothing 


shown that they were worthy representatives of a name 
which had long stood eminent in the martial annals of 
France. The count had married their sister, whose extra- 
ordinary beauty had made up for her want of a dowry ; and 
with a caution, in which the event proved he was too well 
justified, he had declined bringing her to court. The report 
of her charms had, however, reached the ears of the king, 
who invited her husband to let her visit the metropolis. 
The count made various excuses ; but, finding that he could 
not resist the importunities of Francis, he endeavoured to 
put an end to them, by intimating that his wife loved her 
retirement too well to quit it, and that, as hitherto all his 
persuasions had failed, he felt unwilling to repeat them, or 
to force her inclinations. He had foreseen that all kinds of 
stratagems would be resorted to for the purpose of making 


|| Germany with a rapidity which defied pursuit. He had at be perfectly loose, so that every part of their bodies is freed 
| different periods attacked the duke of Lorraine, the town of | from bands or ligatures 

Metz, the landgrave of Hesse, and had reduced them to pay | The popular maxim, ‘early to bed and early to rise,” ts om 
|him a tribute. When a force with which he could not cope which should be ngidly observed by every individual, It has 
jwas directed against him, he and his army disappeared, been remarked that, inthe natural state, the disposition to 

until, by his intrigues, he had provoked the attack of some sleep usually comes on soon after the commencement of dark 
|more powerful enemy against the emperor, and thus drawn || Hess; and, according to the oldest and most accurate observers, 
lof his resentment from himself, when he returned with una- | three or tour hours sleep before midnightis very nearly as refresh 
jbated resolution to the prosecution of his former designs. |ing as double that portion in the morning. Persons who 
\Fleuranges, who knew his value, presented him to Francis spend the day in manual labour, or active exercise in the open 
!as a man whose assistance might be made of the greatest | air, with great difficulty keep awake for a few hours after the 
/service to his projects upon the empire. The king was | night has closed in; and this disposition to early sleep is, per- 
struck with the extraordinary talents which the German | haps, one of the strongest indications of perfect health. 
'displayed, treated him with distinction, graated hum a pen- The studious are noted for their disrega rd of “the regular 
| sion of one thousand crowns, and made presents to the || hours of rest.’ The solemn stillness of mght, inviting to those 





hum display his hidden beauty, and had adopted a precau- 
tion which he believed would effectually protect him against 
the artifices of the king, and those muwons of the court who 


‘train of gentlemen whom Sickinghen always led with him, | pursuit which require a fixed attenuon, and a connected serie 
‘and who, in point of birth and fortune, were infinitely his of thought and reasoning, leads them first into the habit 


superiors. Francis, however, treated him with a reserve which is subsequently strengthened bv the circumstance 
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a . ———e . ee 
intense application of the mind, uninterrupted by sufficient | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


and appropriate exercise, producing a state of nervous irrita- | eee - 
bility inimical to sleep. Hence the student fears to leave his|| Memoirs of the Life amd Ministry of the Rev. John Summer- 
midnight lamp for a couch which he can only occupy i a state |! felg_ Mr, Holland has, by this interesting biography of a 
of restlessness. Let him, however, relinquish his nocturnal |) most pious, eloquent, and popular clergyman, conferred an 
studies, and seek, during the natural period, that repose which |! invaluable benefit on the christian community at large, and 
his mind and body alike demand ; appropriating “the hours of especially entitled himself to the grateful attention of the 


early morn” to study, and the residue of the forenoon to exercise, |! members of the very extensive church of which Mr. Sum-| 


and we are well persuaded, that while his progress in the pur- |! merfield was a distinguished and shining light. Recom- 
suit of knowledge would be in no degree retarded, he will be | mended to the arduvus task by so nice and able a judge as 
the gainer, not merely in the enjoyinent of more perfect health, | the poet Montgomery, imbued with an overflowing zeal 
but in the increased clearness and vigour of bis intellectual ||in the cause of religion, and animated by a lively and de- 
faculties. ‘voted regard for the amigble virtues, the unobtrusive piety, 

It has been very correctly remarked “that the atmosphere of jand the impressive eloquence of his deceased friend, he has 
the night is always more vitiated, and consequently less fit for || judiciously performed the charge iatrusted to him, and pre- 
respiration, than that of the day; and as we respire a greater || sented all the materials spread before him in an unpretend- 


7 





| After detailing many of the evils to which the society had been 
subjected, some of which were of a serious nature and pecu- 
liar character, but in aliof which a happy and effectual reme- 


| dy has been applied, the state and condition of the institution 
| are shown to be most adinirably organized,—in the highest 
| degree prosperous and respectable,—and consequently capa- 


| ble of dispensing inestimable benefits to the community. 
| Atthe head of this association, we find a gentleman long 
since conspicuous for his attainments in the sciences and 
| general literature—Dr. John Griscom. Perhaps another in 
\dividual could scarcely be found, who is equally competent, and, 
|in all respects, as well qualified for the station. All the asso- 
|, clate teachers, as well in the female as male departinents, are 
| persons of the best qualifications, connected with the fairest 
| reputation, as will appear from the following sentence which 
we transcribe from the report: “Above all, we have a numer- 
ous and efficient corps of excellent teachers, fitted for their 


| 


| 


t f air while awake than in a sleeping state, it follows active © ’ 
— 0 - “ahead ae pd poke raster ing, but attractive form, calculated to make a nage ye stations not less by their moral character, temper and manners, 
that from these, independent of other ¢ Ss, psystem Is . r . { b d : ; : 

< ' : impression on all sorts of readers. No gloomy spirit of | han by their professional skill and general attainments.” 


liable to injury in the former than in the latter state.” bigotry casts its dark shadows over the path traced by the 
Early rising is equally important to the health of the system | steps of the Mlastelees preacher : no illiberal denunciations 
as early rest. On noaccount should any one permit himself” or exclusive partialities render his example forbidding, or an 
to again slumber, after the moment of his first awaking in the |imitation of his passing excellencies a hopeless attempt to 
morning, whether this happen at the early dawn, or before | i). humble seeker after holiness and virtue. Benevolence, 
the sun has risen; even though from accident or unavoidable l active, and spreading its wide embrace from east to west, and 
causes he may not have enjoyed his six or eight hours of re-| north to south, wherever the human form offers an object 
pose, It is much better to make up the deficiency, if necessary, I for its regard and a stimulus for its exertion, characterises 
at some other time, than to attempt taking another nap. ll the tone and the spirit in which this volume is written. 
Whoever shall accustom himself thus to rise, will enjoy more i This tone and spirit are borrowed, indeed, from the character 
undisturbed sleep during the night, and awake far more fe- |! which is attempted to be portrayed. The mind of Sum. 
freshed, than those who indolently slumber all the morning. | merfield was expansive. In early life the ardour of his youth- 
Even this second nap is, however, by no means so injurious | ful passions led him to mingle eth Gis weil, end tandlien 
to health as the practice of continuing in bed of a morning long |), , indulge in its views. He did not escape the contami- 
after waking; nothing tends, especially in children, and young | nation, and for a while was covered with iniquity—his sins 
aap generally, mare effectually to unbense the solide, °**|| became as scarlet, until he himself was startled at the awful 
haust the spirits, and thus to undermine the vigour, activity, gulf inte which he wes shout to plunge. ls eveused 
. ee wal = — ian — ~~ apie } till eight | himself, and vindicated his claims to independence and to 
et any one, Who has been accustomed to le er . ey rea el 
or nine o'clock, rise by five or six, spend an hour or two in | — hom — oe — om ce yes 
walking, riding, or any active diversion in the open air, and | we! ‘aenaiates ta Se sie ps sare of doing ial a 
he will find his spirits more cheerful and serene throughout | aie a dadieien ae posters the pecatanet pa Fy ach 
the day, his appetite more keen, and his body more active and heart. To this cals sith ect of his subeoquent 
vigorous | r 7 F : R é 
Rees, in his life of Dr. Kippis, attributes the uninterrupted | popelarity. age that — iene sight ed “y ni negra 
health of the latter, to habits of early rising, as well as to the | powers and his native manner: these woul always ren 
: commanded success in any sphere which his genius might 


nnifo! gularity and temperance to which he had been | ‘ 
nifermm sequiarit; : I |have selected for their exercise ; but we doubt whether they 
xceustomed from his youth. It may be added, that however es sai aetna ia eieteel ch teal aia 
° ’ " | Pe Wot ye rendere s r < y pe ™ 
different in other respects may have been the habits of those red dares pe he} “tie , = ere Se = 
ty w > lower, ¢ r . » sses, with the un- 
who have been remarkable for their longevity, they were all | ar WHA the lOWer, AS WHR he Rigner Classce, WE 
|| enlightened and the vulgar, as well as with the educated 
The habit of early rising is one of great importance in refer- en - — a connection hice the cope in 
ence to the health of young persons ; when commenced in the H canny See ni asmeted to tmpert ad ae Ghasaster taneh oF Oe 
tirst years of life, it will be persevered in from choice. “ Hence,” | loveliness, its meekness, and its untiring efforts to do all the 
to use the language of an experienced writer, “ while under | good within Its reach. But _— not our object to eee an 
the eye of parents and guardians, children may be taught to ‘analysis of Mr. Summerfield’s character. Nor would we 
. at a certain hour, which will render it more || €¥e" approach the subject of his commanding and never- 
failing eloquence, “the delight of wondering, weeping, and 
| £ 1 g g g 
adminng audiences.” His own writings cannot convey any 
accurate impressions of its power, its persuasiveness, its 











early risers. 


rise constantly 
easy for them to persevere in the habit after they are removed 
from under that control. If no disease or accident intervene, 


they will need no further repose than that obtained in their} ‘ 
first sleep, which custom will have caused to terminate, of| ready sliding into the soul and the heart of all who listened 


in admiration and in love. As is beautifully expressed in 





itself, just at the usual hour, and then, if they turn upon the . 
other ear to take a second nap, they will be taught to look the letter of Mr. Montgomery, addressed to the biographer, 


| “ » . . . . ot wer ne > a To *, > 
upon it as an intemperance, not atall redounding to theircredit. it “never can be re me wed, except with the presence, the 
ain. wag: sill aetlen te Gain emeeiileidie then = ilb end eye, and the voice of the preacher himself. In Jact, every 
: a |, attempt to present on paper the splendid effects of impassioned 
or in an agitated state of mind. Indeed, after a light supper, | aire I Frage: goer seam 
it least two hours ought to elapse before bed-time ; and as a — rs like —e “ye — is i <a. ao — 
requisite for sound and invigorating repose, it is necessary to ahi er A Ap - ae rege - = . P ame 
banish all anxious, gloomy, or depressing ideas and thoughts, \yenieons meen Poy wae vee Sree, ae Gray, ONS oe 
. orm are gone.” We have italicised the last sentence for its 

- 


., 
wd every species of mental exertion, To the same intent, 
weey cir 8 tan slculated to excite the senses should be | 5@/P@ssing beauty. It could be written and imagined only 
every cire stance calc B' Ps se o “ e e 


removed. ‘The pernicious practice, adopted by many, of read- oye yee. : 
ing in bed until they fall asleep, is particularly to be avoided. | Phe style in which the typography of this volume is ¢ xe. 
in place of this dangerous expedient to invite sleep, it would cuted ts not the least of its attractions; and the beautiful 
he more salutary to walk upand down the room tor a few | Portrait of the lamented preacher reflects no ordinary credit 
minutes, or to partake of any other gentle exercise. Fortu- | °" the taste and skill ot Mr. Thompson, the engraver. We 
nately, however, the individual who lives a life of temperance | ™#*Y safely recommend this biography to our readers as an 
and virtue, and partakes daily of sufficient active exercise, instructive and nant sting work. 
requites no opiate to lull him to repose High School Society of New-York.—We have read with 
+ On hun the balmy dews more than ordinary interest and pleasure, the “ Fifth 
OF sleep with double nutrmeut descend."* — Jour, of Health. || Annual Report of the Trustees,” on this highly important 
subject. It was drawn up by the president of the institution, 





Henan ure.—The result of researches in different parts || the Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, and whilst it evinces a deep 


The following paragraphs, with which our brief remarks 
|, will close, are entitled to great weight, and should therefore 
| be read with particular attention : 

“The influence of sound instruction here, will not only be 
| felt within these walls, but will naturally spread in no smal! 
|degree to every other school, public or private, in this city 
|| now, and in a succeeding generation. 
| “More than this, the wise and good of our land, the religious 
; and the patriotic, in all parts of our union, are roused to the 
| unprovement and diffusion of education. Situated as New 
| York is, the emporium of American commerce, and the tho- 
jroughfare of our ever-active population, it is in this, as in 
| relation to other matters, ‘a city upon a hill which cannot be 
|hid.’ Its useful and benevolent institutions are clearly exa- 
‘mined by intelligent and philanthropic visitors and travellers 
|from the north, the south, and the west. Every improvement 
|in education, every more practical or more extensive applica- 
|tion of a known principle which may be developed here, wil! 
/soon be copied or improved on the shores of our lakes, or on 


|the banks of the mighty rivers of the west.” 
| cox ae sllcnnenes 





The Cook’s Oracle and Housekeeper’s Manual. —An early 


‘copy of this most valuable work of Dr. Kitchiner, which ha- 


‘so long been the admiration of the refined and intellectual 


whether philosopher, statesman, scholar, general, or man ot 
fashion, has been very politely sent to us by an attentive friend 
Independently of its various merits, therefore, which have long 
been known to the literary world, we take great pleasure in re 
commending it to the special notice of housekeepers, because if 
‘has been published, by the enterprising and indefatigable Harper= 
in a very neat, convenient, and elegant form. It is peculiarly 
adapted to the wants and the taste of this community, by 
the additions of a medical gentleman of this city. The 
importance and advantages of possessing some manual of thi- 
kind has been conceded by almost every family, and may b 
proved on the obvious ground that it curtails and obviates 
useless experiments and unprofitable trials. But the work 
will speak for itself, and the very numerous recommendations 
which attest its value, will amply ensure its claim to ge 
neral use and approbation. The bare mention of the fact 
that, within twelve years, serenty thousand copics have been 
sold in England, is sufficient evidence of the estimation in 
which it is held in that enhghtened country, so distinguishe:! 
for its edible taste and powers. In conclusion we shall hint 
that to all families, and those nembers of it particularly wh: 
meritedly prize themselves on the skilful and neat management 
of their houses, there could not be offered a more appropriat: 
and welcome present at the approaching holidays ; far mor 
valuable would it prove than most of the annual trash that i 
so readily given, to be as readily laid aside or else forgotten 9 
soon as read 

Sunday Evening Lectures.—There has been lying on ot 
table for some time, an interesting little work, comprised i: 
two neat duodecimo volumes, entitled “ A Course of Lecture 
for Sunday Evenings ; contaming religious advice to youn; 
persons.’ It has been recently published in this city, by 
Orville A. Roorbach; but who the author is we are not in 
formed te he who he may, however, he has admirably su: 
ceeded in a very difficult department of literature, viz. that. 
conveying religious instruction in language adapted to th: 
comprehension of children. It is acquitting ourselves of » 
pleasing duty to recommend these lectures to parents and 
instructors. This book is the best of the kind that we have read 








of France, England, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and | and lively solicitude for the welfare of the rising generation, and we have no doubt of its doing incalculable good. Such ay 
Russia has been to show, that, out of a hundred men in | and for the reputation of our city, in its active zeal to promote assistant has long been wanted in the regulation of family dis 
those countries, only about twenty-five arrive at the age of! the great cause of science and learning, the ability happily cipline. The idea of this work was first suggested to the 
sixty years. Mountainous countries, whatever may be their | displayed, is characteristic of that distinguished gentleman’ author, by the inattention of some amiable children during 


stitude. are those in which life 1s of the greatest duration, «and scholar the reading of “a well written discoyrse” by their father 
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| practises her most cadieaiapaaties On suche day, shop | ‘the display of agility, dexterity, or scientific tact, which secure 


On reproving them for this apparent listlessness and indiffer- | 


ence, they readily replied, that not comprehending what was | | keeper’ s clerks brush up their top-knots, comb their whiskers, | so much applause to the exertions of rope-dancers and jug 


read, they were compelled to amuse themselves in some other 
manner, in order to keep awake; “but that if the subjects 
were suited to their capacities, they should very willingly at- 
tend.” On this hint, the author acted, and the elegant little 
volumes before us are the result. The children were right : 

show us any “of a larger growth,” who could listen to a 
lecture, in an unknown language, without resorting to the 
same expedients for relief, and we will retract our opinion ; 


“for how can the mind be expected to attend to those instruc- , 
tions which are beyond its power to conceive ? and how can’ 


‘brighten their features, and with most flexible bodies, pre- ‘glers 
On such a day, | "© prudence can always obviate, no diligent skill overcome 


dry goods and fancy articles of every description, are trans- || The death of Patch is tairly chargeable, therefore, 


pare to “become all things to all” women. 
ferred from the shelves to the counter, where they are handled, 


| by hands, eyes and lips, too pure, bright, and sweet, to be 
suspected of insincerity. On such a day, the trees in the 


most every hue but green. On such a day the whole city is 
dressed in smiles, and even the wooden idol which sur- 


| 


am@ a mere venture of life against dangers which 


They 


to the mor 


bid and idle curiosity of the g and ignorant multitude 


tping 


and inspected, and cheapened, and praised, and ie But it is surely no fit subject for sarcasm or ridicule 


Miss Clara Fisher.—'This young lady took a farewell benefit 
at the Park on Monday evening, prior to her departure for 


park exhibit their autumn attire of variegated leaves, of al- || New-Orleans, and we dare venture to say that that theatre 


brilhant and tashionable audience 


We have 


never contained a more 


The house was crowded in every part so often 


our conduct be influenced by those arguments whose force | mounts the temple ef justice seems to peep out from beneath || stated our opinion of this wonderful girl—so often expressed 
‘the bandage by which she is hoodwinked, and casts a look || our admiration in no measured terms of her singularly beaut 


we are destitute of abilities to discern?’ These lectures, 


which are fifty-two in number, being one for each Sunday | 
evening in a year, are short and interesting. We have 
read several of them toa little niece, as an experiment, and 


she is anxious to hear more. An ounce of practical test, is|! street brokers sharpen up their wits, 


worth a ton weight of theoretical speculations. 





The National Gazette—Amid the disgust, unavoidably | 


excited by the very silly outpourings of a large majority of the | 
diurnal press of our country, il is pleasing to note, here and | 


there, a redeeming exception; a consolatory evidence that all 


the conductors of this powerful and all-important engine of | 


public opinion, this lever which directs the morals, and extends 
or limits the intelligence of the thousands in city, village or in 


hamlet, are not altogether indifferent to the great cause or | 
ignorant of the various responsibilities entrusted to their keep- | 


ing. Contracted must be the mind, and seared the heart of 
that man, who would jeopardise the intellectual advancement 
w the moral improvement of numbers of his fellow-men, by 
abusing the privileges he enjoys in commanding the only 
avenues which they possess to knowledge and virtue. And 
yet many such has chance, party favour, or personal influence, | 
advanced to the giddy height of editorial power, divested 
alike of sensibility, learning, and discrimination. In such 
hands what becomes of the public press? Itis made the 
pander to personal notoriety, and to selfish and contracted 
views, and the vile and desecrated altar-stone, upon which the 
good of the many is unhallowedly offered up, even as the 
sacrifices to Moloch.—Be it the duty of every honest and dis- 
criminating mind to protest loudly, in the highways and in 
the byways, against such prostitution of mental labour. 
we have not more often raised our voice and cry of indignation 
against the pervading abuses in this department of letters, 
it is because we have long been fatigued with its excess, 
and scarcely had patience left to endure its exhibition. We 
have, in reality, given up long since the disgusting task of 


skimming the crude ebullitions of the misnamed politicians. 


who presume to preside over the columns of newspapers in 
general. 
we have made, and among the few, 
selected the Gazette, edited by Mr. Walsh, 


because we would recommend it on general grounds to the 
: - 

support of the public, as far superiorto the mass of ill-compiled ,| 

and worse executed miscellanies which issue from the same, 


city, Its valuable and elegant selections, evidently made by 
the hands of a classical and ripe English scholar, and having 
always in view the diffusion of useful knowledge, elegant lite- 
rature, or correct and elevated morals; the lofty tone of inde- 
pendence and unpartiality manifested inits original department, 
uming always to promote the public good, and vindicate the 
national character from the taunts alike of foreign enemies 


and inconsiderate domestic partisans, claim for it the first place | 


The: 


among its numerous competitors for public patronage 

only fault we can venture to find, is the rare communications ot 

the editor hunself, the excellence and raciness of which induce 
ur perhaps inconsiderate desire for their greater frequency. 


<2 fine day in New-York.—The present season, thus far, 
has not presented a fair specimen of an American autumn. 
Of our springs, little can be said, except in the licensed hy- 
perbole of poetry. Our summers are too hot, and our wintere 
too cold; but our autumns are generally delightful ; par- 
ticularly that “mild, mellow, soft and yellow” period, de- 
nominated the Indian summer, when the 
like a round sheet of copper, and can be gazed at with the 
naked eye with impunity, even at its highest meridian. 
On such a day, it is pleasant to stroll along that great artery 
of our city, Broadway, and gaze upon the streams, currents 
and eddies, of restless crowds eternally in motion. On such 
a day, beauty emerges from the consecrated shrine of her 
household gods, and exhibits her loveliness in public. 
Equipped from the armoury of fashion, by the hand of taste, 
she comes forth prepared for conquest and subsequent 


apitulation. Here she wears her sweetest smiles, and 


But they are not all obnoxious to the denunciation | 
the very few—we have 
for present notice, ' 


rising sun appears || 


|of compassion on the silly fanatics who crowd around her 
| Shrine—with an arch leer of contempt at the disgraceful 
nuisances on her nght and left. On such a day, the Wall- 


|razors, and for the self-same purpose too. On such a day, 
the wide unruffled bay appears like a polished mirror, a lake 
jof liquid silver, or a sea of glass ; 


motionless as sleeping haleyons. On such a day, business 
| revives, and so, in the same ratio, do animal spirits. 


} 

A poctical compliment.— Amanda has taken us by surprise, 
;and though our innate modesty—of which we have a “ pretty 
considerable share’’—peremptorily forbids the publication of 
her favour, we shall venture, for once, to act in direct opposi- 
|tion to its mandate. What! when the first cup of real nectar 
jthat ever sparkled before us is presented by a female hand, 
|shall we “dash it from our lips’ No 
laskest of us too much. Besides, the following effusion was 
the envelope of a still weightier argument from our fair corres 
| pondent—» five dollar bill in advance for the present quarter 
and ensuing year. Such an advocate is irre siti le 











| 
| Lanes addressed to the Editor of the New-York Mirror 
| The Mirror-—oh the Mirror, The Mirrer-—oh Qe Mirror 
| Is the paper I acimure Toould newer naume Une half 
| Iu peewy is always new, Of those whose strains of Iquid ewer 
| Us Lales can never 1s) delurhtedt quant 

Arr! then its moral esstys, tox 
| Enhance its value hither 
} The Mirror—1 subserbed, you kn 
| (1 recollect the day 

When the first on 

How tine has 

| "Tis nearly seven years ta 
} It seenus but yester day ! With sotte nh onnheoet  qel 

The Mirror—-ob the Mirror The Murror—ob: the 
| 1 first saw it, | remennter ts enrich 'd by 
| One summer, at the springs, b Ard sti ameng uh htest shine | 


" 
The polish 't Everard 





"Twas August or Seprer 


Pa gave « dollar in aivance Awl Alpha’s sncoth amt fow ung lu 
| Which paud up to November Deneust cur warm regare 
Tes putes Chen ' Nor os the rose ag less 
Deerving ot 






No fu tj lensin 
But | had only seen, y 
Some sixteen gykty = 





The Lat 























Av.‘ vow Time thes so raped 
| I'm sure he most have wens ahi 
' The Mirrar—-oh the Mirror The Mirror—ob the Mi , 
| It was beautiful an! new i em ‘ 
Ani, like myst, hed iv st om With sent rab me wise i 
| Hatore the pulilie » Tis t 
| We've beth arya nim moe, duut While > mor 
But then, we'r Ami nm gulate 
All other papers it excell‘ Fair Fawily ant 
I read cowry week (oh T hike Chew racy 
Ami oft o ' ' 
t Unul Ia D 
| While many « wonder 4 coe nes Clo w 
| The tear upon my cheek Ant makes Ubem creep ow tale 
The Mirror.-oh the Mirror The Mirvor--ob the Mor 
| Every normter had a pace feo para n of Waste 
| Entrely filled with pretry Such sj dewled plates 0 aru 
| w vere was then the b Sy mative artists 
| With aneertiote and repartee Neal every ' 
| Prom wits of every ac Adenine 0 cyte © 
P Sweet behs teenth! oat, ~—yapaae 4 Vadkmore the es 
Her soft enchant “The payer ©, aed | 
Au! (her ous Went, Suma, an! {clan tie covers peliow 
Matta Thayer and S—<« What tw * 
l often sh! totry may hare, Ernietistum . ¥ 
; Armd share ther Wioomane tay Lact reuters tale the baw 
The Mirror—oh the Mirror The Mirror- may the Mirror 
For three hetra! weeks ani more, Lake Castala mal bi 
Tee never tallest to rem! the sheet = stance cach camapetitor 
With pleasure, o'er and o'er ! That nvers ure 
\ Ant long ter Saterday t meet j Am! lone be orletwatel toe 
The carner at the door Its eawty, spond, and tor 
For Anvei's tuneful namte rs Arr! may tastet 
Are delghtto my car ; Who heats of veiar' panes 
Tanthe Oewathes a strann sy chast Wale towe of Lame compares + 
*Tis eostasy to h Stull beac! he ceerunat cheese 
Whole Reuten’s wit amt clase ta Uevtal he pean the giitter 
In smoking gems arya. Ard win the gions ra im 


Sam Patch. —We ‘do not obtrude the name of this unfor 
tunate and infatuated man for the purpose of indulging in the 
misplaced and ill timed jests which form such fruitful themes 
'for the unthinking editors of the daily press. We wish to 
allude to his miserable and untimely end, his unprepared de- 
parture from this life to appear “ unannointed, unanealed” in 
|the presence of his Creator and Judge. His own rashness 
‘and foolhardiness contributed undoubtedly to bring about this 
| fatal event, but they were not all in all. The unpardonable 
encouragement of the multitude, the echoing applauses and 
jinciting notices of the newspapers—these come in for their 
full share of the blame, and should be met with on the part 
of the reflecting portion of the community with unequivocal 
censureand indignation. Enterprises like those of Patch should 


be discountenanced ; they are unproductive of good, and con- | “ Gratitude 
unredeemed even bw Their wis? 


duce to much Positive evil They are 


| 
| 


J 


bosom, instead of moving about “like things of life,” are | hey ‘day of her g 


| without going an iota beyond them 


lady modesty, thou 
. . | 


| Wherever she goes she will bear with her the 


ful and fascinating performances, that any thing we might 
now add would be little more than a repetition of what has 
Every engagement raises her higher um 


been formerly said 


as barbers do their | the estimation of the public, and discloses some fresh vein of 


original talent. Perhaps there never was an actress with 


such a flow of spirits, so wild, so gay, so full of joyous anima 


while the vessels on its | Won, and at the same time so extremely judicious ; in the very 


she never “o'ersteps the modesty of 





* and she can venture to the very bounds of propriety 
In truth, the play-going 


nature, 


public of this city will miss her sadly ; and highly as she was 


puzed when present, she will perhaps be still more so now 
that she is absent, for as Shakspeare, who has something to 


asion, truly says, 
“It so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
W hile we enjoy it ; but beamg lack’d and lost, 
* Why then we rack the value—then we find 
* The virtue that possession would not show us 
* While it was ours.’ 


sult every occ 


best wishes o! 


this community, and when she returns, she will be greeted 


| with as sincere and hearty a welcome as ever shook the wall 


| ‘of a theatre 


At the conclusion of the performances, Miss Fisher came 


\forward and delivered the following spirited and appropriats 


uldress, written for the occasion by a gentleman of this city 


Neat and clever as the lines are, no idea can be formed by 


‘those who were not present of the effect inparte d to them by 


the tones, looks, and gestures of this gifted female ; a burst ol 


applause followed every pause, and at the close, cheers and 


deafening acclamations from the whole audience m sponded t 


farewell, farewell! 
No more the feigned speech, or smile of art 
I come to pay the tribute of the heart 
Of favours past, in artless phrase to tell, 
Favours, remembered—need lsay bow well ! 
But vai the task—the lips, alas! too weak 
On such a theme, the heart alone should speak 
But two brief years have flown, since tiret 1 com: 
A youthful rotary to these halls of tame 
I pressed, unheralded, a forenga strane 
Your smiles received me in the stranger's land 
Stull cheered me onward iw my glad career, 
Vanquished each doubt, dispelled cach Mutt ring fear 
Till now, & veteran of the minne field, 
With lance in rest, I boldly bid ye yreld 
Capricious as the wind my course has bee 
Ju truth, a very Rover of the scene ; 
The buskin's potap—Thaha’s mirthful trai 
And motley farce, where folly's features rearzn— 
I'he grave, the gay—the gallard, and the song 
tu all, 'we mingled with the votive throng 
‘aught from your glance, new ardour im the 
I'he meed is here—say, have | won the race ' 
Let Fancy, tor awhile, ber vigil keep 
And summon “ spirits from the vasty der, 
Nay, look not crave, indeed they're harmless 
And not the spectral shades that “ walk ot 
They rise! m varied form, crotesque— 
Ti paint them for you ere they melt im ar 
Vet hold! So fast they throng upon the 
The task were hard, (1 only sketch a few 
There pensive Lydia breathes ber soul-felt pars 
And sighs that 
Aibine speaks 
Rovers, beware 
To pity's 


her“ 








chas 








vi 





«weetromance is out of tashior 
newer true 
her eweord snall * run ye through 
ngs, hear yon yew respond, 
1 cannot find it, “tis notin the bond -"" 
That visage thal voice aging sorrow 
Saddle white Surrey forthe fleld to morrow 
© gay Letitia veils her form of grace - 
« cannot look one's sweetheart in the face 
Away with smiles—the joyous scene ts “3 ast, 
And darkly comes the parting hour at! 
\ wand'rer now, o'er southern seas to roam 
My dearest hope, to find as bright a home 
Freend+hip as warm, as kindly hands as these 
Refore such eves, how can | fail to please 
1 go—but when the south-wind's balmy breath 
Warms the cold earth, and wakes the flowers from 
When pigrim-like, each bird of spring returns, 
And the veil'd sun with wonted splendour burns 
Wiull your bright smiles with nature's re-appear 
Shall! [then meet as warm a welcome bere? 
To part! what sorrows mingle in that word 
The saddest lip hath voiced, or ear bath heard ; 
Full deeply now, | prove its potent spell, 
Breathing in broken speerb, farewell farewell’ 


md nature 





stern 
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Gratitude.—We have been requested, by several of ou 


subscribers, to publish the music of a favourite song, entitled 


” as sung by Mrs. Austin, in the Caliph of Bagdad 


hall be complied with, if possible, in our nevt 
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176 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








a 
OLD ENGLISH COMEDIES. 


“ Comedy is a graceful ornament to the civil order; the Corinthian | 

apital of polished society. Like the mirrors which have been added to 

the sides of one of our theatres, it reflects the images of grace, of gaiety, 
and of pleasure double, and completes the pective of human life.’” 





Tue above sentence, it is presumed, was written with 
reference to the comedies that held possession of the 
stage in the days of our unenlightened ancestors, some cen- 
tury or century and a half ago; for, if applied to the three 
and five-act farces which modern facturers impudently 
baptize by the name of “ comedies,” and which the present 
generation are well contented to receive as such, instead of 
a graceful truth, it becomes a piece of caustic irony, from 
the pointed severity of which neither the public nor the 
playwrights of the year eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 
have wherewithal to shield themselves. Without at all 
canting about “ the good old times,” it must be conceded, 
on all hands, that whatever may have been the faults and 
deficiencies of our ancestors, and however well assured the 
present self-sufficient race of mortals may feel of their ge- 
nera! superiority, they are at present at an immeasurable 
distance behind them in every department of dramatic lite- 
rature, but more particularly in comedy. Formerly a 
comedy was a work of genius—a green leaf added to the 
literary coronal of the land; it was then composed of 
sparkling wit and rare invention--of characters rich and 
racy, yet natural ; and of incidents gay and sprightly, yet 
probable ; and was, indeed, a mirror to show “ the very age 
and body of the time, its form and pressure.” Now, what 
is acomedy? Messrs. Morton, Peake, and Poole can best 
answer the question. “ Ay, tell us that and unyoke.” It 
is a thing where the broadest and coarsest extravagancies 
of farce are jumbled together with the most mawkish and 
lachrymose sentimentality that ever made “a vashervoman | 





veep”—where the characters are caricatures vilely exe-| 
cuted, and the incidents precisely such as could not by any | 
possibility have ever taken place—where the dialogue con-| 
sists of puns, slang, stray jests, and flowers of rhetoric | 
from the circulating library, with a copious infusion of ordh- | 
nary slipeslop conversation—where the jokes are all prac- 
tical, and stumbling over a chair, or drawing out a ragged | 
pocket handkerchief, are among the happiest inventions of 
the author ; and though, at times, afew gleams of humour 
may shine athwart the gloom, yet wit, who is a little more | 
aristocratical and choice in his company, absents himself 
altogether. And what is it that makes this farrago of abo- | 
minations escape the fate decreed against all sinful trans- 
gressions? It is stage-effect. To this every thing is sacri- 
ticed—this the authors have studied, and this they under- 
stand, and hence the secret of their disgraceful success. 
We look upon George Colman the younger as the last of 
the genuine English comic writers, and his John Bull, Poor 
Gentleman, and Heir at Law, as the three last English 


| 


||deuce have the audience todo with his heart? It is from 


have erred, his heart is still in the right place!” What the 


his head that they expect entertainment, and if they are 
disappointed in that, what satisfaction to them, after the 
infliction of his slang and impertinence in the place of genu- 
ine wit and spirit, is the information that he intends to re- 
form and live decently and soberly with his wife ? 

But objections, and in some instances, on good grounds, 
have been raised to the representation of the older drama- 
tists, on the score of indelicacy; though it is one which’ 
might easily be obviated by judicious pruning; and, after 
all, the gay and polished libertinism@of some of the old 
comedies is not half so indelicate, and not one querter so 
disgusting, as the vulgar liberties that are frequently taken 
with modern would-be fastidious audiences, and which they 
not only suffer, but chuckle over with evident satisfaction. 
But the old comedies have got a bad character on this ac- 
count, and we all know the force of the proverb “ give a 
dog a bad name,” &c. 

There is too much truth in what a clever writer has said, 
that “the cant of delicacy has done thrice the injury to the 
drama that sheer downnght fanaticism has ever done ; and 
shallow refinement is ten times more hopelessly inaccessi- 
ble than the prejudices of the narrowest bigotry.” Even 
George Colman the younger, who ought to have known 
better, and who in his younger days was by no means fasti- 
dious, has joined in the pestilential cry, that has been one 
great cause of driving the gay and sparkling Thalia from the 
stage, and substituting a Merry Andrew in her place. 

That talented actor Mr. Hilson, who on his benefit night 
on formeroccasions has generally brought forward a sterling 
comedy, has this year, we perceive, fixed upon Vanburgh’s 
admirable one of the “ Confederacy ;” but we are afraid it 
will avail him but little. It is, to be sure, one of the best 
in the language; but what of that? Such things are out) 
of fashion. If he will engage Mr. Sloman, or some other 
famous buffo to sing “ Coal black Rose,” or any other pre- 
cious doggerel, miscalled a comic song, it will no doubt be 
much more to his pecuniary advantage. We know, to be 
sure, that variety isthe life and soul of dramatic entertain- 
ments, and that the bad makes us relish the good so much 
the better when it comes, the same as a few daya of fog 
renders the clear air and sunshine doubly delicious; but if 


wards its last mooring place, it must have two oars—one otf 
faith, and one of good works; and both must be pulled at the 
same time. We have seen that if either the one or the other 
be used singly, the boat may struggle and flounder about long 
enough at the mercy of wind and wave, and yet never make 
any headway. It may be lost in the trough of the sea of 
utter destruction ; but indeed, sir, it has but a small chance of 
ever touching the shores of salvation. Does not that knock 
away the feet from assurance, Mr. Pastor ?” 

HERcULANEUM aND Pompeu.—The accidental discovery 
of these two subterranean cities has done more, to improve our 
knowledge of antiquity, or rather of the hahits, usages, and 
manners of the ancients, than could be effected by any other 
means. The structure of their houses, their furniture, the 
various implements for domestic purposes, the state of the 
advancement of the mechanica) arts, have been displayed in 
a manner which has had the effect of almost carrying us into 
those distant times. Last year an oil mill was found in one 
of the houses of Pompeii very far superior to any now in use 
in Italy. It was formed of lava, and consisted of a concave 
and convex hemisphere fitting into each other, and having 
rotatory motions in oppositedirections. By a neat mechanical 
contrivance, these two stones were prevented from approach- 
ing each other in the first instance so nearly as not to break the 
stone, but merely to crush the pulp of the olive, so that this 
fruit oil must be of singular purity. When this has been 
pressed off, the convex stone could be lowered into the con- 
cave, and the whole fruit was broken up together. At Hercu- 
laneum, a short time since, the residence of a barber was 
discovered. The shop and its implements were in a wonderful 
state of preservation : the seats on which the customers were 
seated, the basins, the stove, and even many pins designed for 
the head dresses of the Roman ladies ! 

Use or Letrers.—“ Learn to read,” said Stone the mathe- 
matician, “and you will soon know every thing.” Stone’s 
father was gardener to the duke of Argyle, who, walking 
one day in his garden, observed a Latin copy of Newton’s 
Principia lying on the grass, and, thinking it had been 
brought from his own library, called some one to carry it 
back to its place. Young Stone, who was then in his 
eighteenth year, claimed the book as hisown. “ Yours,” 
replied the duke. ‘* Do you understand geometry, Latin, 


and Newton ?”—‘ I know a little of them,” replied the 
| young man. The duke wassurprised ; and, having a taste 





we keep too long in a theatrical fog, the public taste may 
become affected, and fall into a consumption from which all 
after exertions will fail to recover it. Cc. 

_ 
VARIETIES. 
Fair anp Goop works.—The doctrine of assurance, | 
which of late has become so popular among the valetudinarians | 
in Scotland, whether orthodox or not, is assuredly one of the 
most comfortable for all fearless and impudent sinners. Last 
summer, a reverend gentleman who has most successfully ex- | 





comedies. 


It is not meant, however, to be said, that this and this | proselytising the chance visitants of his parish, happened to get 
alone strictly applies to the three gentlemen mentioned | into a keen controversy on the subject of assurance with a 
above, though any one who will take the trouble of reading jgerryman, while crossing one of the lochs near Glasgow. | 
their works, (particularly Morton’s) will find that a great John, the boatman, had a mind of his own on the question, 
part, mixed with a few redeeming qualities, may be traly | and felt proud to discuss the nice point of faith with his pastor. || 
ipplied to most of their productions, They are mentioned || Phe Jatt r, with his usual fervour, unfolded his views, and 


hy name because they are the three best of the numerous || marshalled forth hisarguments, all, as the satirist has it, “weel| 
herd of stage writers of the present day ; and Poole, in his | nailed wi’ scripture.” John found the talk all against him, 

. @ - ' 
Panl Pry, has even given us a glimpse of better things. | and tried in vain to thrust in a word—but no ; reason followed 


pounded this doctrine, and distinguished himself tor zeal in) 


for the sciences, he entered into conversation with the young 
mathematician. He asked him several questions, and was 
astonished at the accuracy of his answers. ‘ But how,” 


jjsaid the duke, “did you learn all these things ?’—Stone 
|| replied, “ A servant taught me ten years since to read. 


Does one need to know more than the twenty-four letters, 
in order to learn every thing else that one wishes?” The 
duke’s curiosity redoubled: he sat down on a bank, and 
requested a detail of the whole process by which he had 
| become so learned. “I first learned to read,” said Stone ; 
“the masons were then at work upon your house. I ap- 
proached them one day, and observed that the architect 
used a rule and compasses, and made calculations. I in- 
quired what might be the meaning and use of these things, 
and I was informed that were was a science called arithme- 
tic. I purchased a book of arithmeiic, and I learned it. 1 
was told there was another science called geometry; | 
bought the necessary books, and learned geometry. By 
reading, I found there were good books in these two science: 





True, the dialogue in that piece is meagre enough, but there | after reason, illustration clustered about illustration, and quo- 


is. a good deal of broad humour and no sentiment ; the situa- | tation thundered after quotation, unceasingly. 


Despairing of 


tions are extremely laughable, and the character of the being heard on his native element (they were half across the 


inquisitive Mr. Pry himself very cleverly sketched. It would ferry by this time,) John rested on his oars and let the boat) 





in Latin; I bought a dictionary, and learned Latin. I «.- 
| derstood, also, that there were good books of the same kind 
lin French: I bouglta dictionary, and learned French, And 
this, my lord, is what I have done.” 


A ROMANTIC PASSION FOR DANGER.—Saussure gives the 


be well if we had more pieces like this, instead of snch) drift a little out of itscourse. “ Pull away, John,” cried the | S@me account of the chamois-hunters of the Alps, as Kotzebu: 


plays as “ Town and Country,” whieh Kean honoured and | minister, “the boat's drifting.’ 


“I see that,” said John; 


jdoes of those of the Tyrol. The pursuit is exceedingly dan 


brought into notice by personating the mouthing and me- | “but can you tell which of these oars I should pull; for the | S°F4s and by no means lucrative, but altogether fascinating 


. | . - 
lancholy hero, and which example many clever actors have lionel call faith and the other good works? 
|| smiled ; and John, seeing his advantage, followeditup. “In- 


since inconsiderately followed. 


The pastor 


A young man, newly married toa charming wife, said to 
Saussure, ‘‘ my grandfather, and also my father, were killed in 


But, alas! for the dashing gallants and wits that glitter! deed, sir, you may lecture about the virtues of assurance and ithe chase ; and so firmly persuaded am I that I shall end my 
in the pages of Wycherly, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Far- || the wortlessness of works till the sun goes down; but just litte in thesame manner, that this hunting-sack, which I alway- 
quehar. Their day, it would seem, is gone forever; and | look at me and my boat, and I'll put the subject in a clearer 


what have we got in their place? Look at modern comedy, 
and in nine cases out of ten you will find a variety of the 


jlight than either crooked words or book-learning has ever done, | 


: 
|The oar in my right hand I call faith—that in in my left | 


learry with me, I call my winding-sheet, because I do not ex 
{ pect ever to have any other; and yet, sir, even if you should 
| offer to give me a fortune on condition of my abandonment ot 


“Tom and Jerry’ species for its hero ;—some heedless, |call good works. Now, sir, if I pull with faith alone, the boat) the chase, I would at once reject it.” 
spendthritt booby, worthless but not witty enough for a'| goes round and round to one side, but not an inch forward. 
rake; who commits all sorts of follies with unpunity through || If I take them both, however, and pull with all my heart and 


the space of five acts, and then ends by laying his five fin- || strength, the boat cuts through the water like a steamer, and | 
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veneral, and the young lady in white, whose hand he of | application,” quoth John, exulting!s 


\ man’s soul may be! 
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